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x 
ihe world has need of knowledge, but a larger need of insight. It needs information less than inspiration 
and impulse. I sometimes think that people are destroyed by excess of knowledge, and long to have 
' them forget a little that truth may strike them with some degree of freshness. I believe that there is no 
¥ greater fallacy than the common opinion that the mere learning of facts is a panacea for the world’s ills. 
y What the world needs is what Christ came to teach—the nearness of God to common life, the sacredness of 
what we call the secular, the reality of the spiritual world, present and future, and a conception of the glory 
; of working together with God which shall make life dignified, earnest and fruitful.— From Dr. Barton's last 

sermon to his Shawmut Church congregation, in Bosten, Sunday evening, Feb. 26. 
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The Business Outlook 


As the spring approaches the general move- 
ment of merchandise increases. February is 
always an off month, but this month of 1899 
was somewhat better from a business stand- 
point than usual. Particularly active are the 
iron and steel and cotton industries where the 
demand has been urgent and prices buoyant, 
especially for iron and steel products. The 
foreign demand for manufactures of iron and 
steel continues active and this country seems 
to be pretty firmly established as an iron ex- 
porting country. 

The improvement in cotton goods during the 
past three months has been marked and it is 
stated that the foreign call for these goods has 
had no small share in bringing improvement 
into the situation. Print cloths, ginghams 
and gray cottons are especially firm. Cereal 







































talked for wheat. 
again taken a spurt, showing last week a good 
increase over the previous week. Leather is 
active and firm in price and consolidations 
among some of the tanners outside of the 
Trust are rumored. 

The stock market was irregular last week, 
both in New York and in the Boston copper 
stocks. 


per trust, the American Copper Company, may 
now come atanytime. Some great movements 
in copper shares may be witnessed in the near 
future, some soaring up and those which have 
no chance of acquiring a Standard (il label 
coming down. 





Christian Work and Workers 


Rev. C. P. H. Nason, formerly pastor of the 
Central Church, Chelsea, Mass., now of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., is to exchange pulpits with Dr. 


ing the coming May, June and July. 


permanent results in the form of a school for 
boys like that in Northfield, Mass. The site 
for a building in Denver has been bought and 
the institution incorporated with the names of 
a number of well-known New England men, 
of whom Mr. Moody is at the head. His con- 
tinued and deepening interest in men behind 
prison bars is evidenced by the fact that since 
he left Northfield last October he has taken 
occasion to preach in every jail and peniten- 
tiary he could in his visits to different towns 
and cities in the West. He is more convinced 
than ever from observation and inquiry of the 
importance of this branch of work. 





Biographical 


REV. CHARLES A. TOWLE 


A telegram received by the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society last Thursday 
morning brought tidings of the death, Feb. 22, of 
Rev. C. A. Towle, superintendent for this society 
in Iowa for nearly thirteen years. He was con- 
siderably out of health about two years ago and 
by an exchange he took the work in Montana 
for a few months. The arrangement seemed to 
be favorable to him. He was exceedingly judi- 
cious in his work. His views of it were broad 
and he studied its permanent effect. The State 
has offered opportunities both for new work and 
for caring for the old, all of which he followed 
up with faithfulness and discretion. He will be 
greatly missed in the State and among the broader 
circ.e of those with whom he was associated in the 
Sunday school work. He graduated from Dart- 


mouth in 1864 and from Chicago in 1869. He held 
pastorates successively in Sandwich, Iil., Chicago 
and Monticello, Io. e 





For General Debility 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. R. D. FaArrEXx, New Orleans, La., says: “I 
have almost universally seen good effects produced 
by it in diseases of the male organs of generation, 
general debility and pulmonary diseas- s.”’ 








products are steady and higher prices are | 
Exports of wheat have | 


Thurber of the American Chapel, Paris, dur- | 
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Insurance 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual! 


Life Insurance Company, 








Standard Oil magnates are reported in | 
Boston and the announcement of the great cop- | 





Mr. Moody’s labors in Colorado are to leave | 








Of Hartford, Conn. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1898, $61,408,550 38 
RECEIVED IN 1898. 
#4.768,230,48 
3,070,247.66 


For Premiums........... 


For Interest and Rents 
¥7.838,478.14 





969,247, 028.52 


DISBURSED IN 1898. | 


For claims by death, 
matured endowment 3, | 
and annuities. ...$4,283,365.44 j 

Surplus returned | 
to policy-holders, 1,272,693.78 

Lapsed and Suar- 


rendered Policies... .656,040 55 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 6,212 0&0. 77 
Commissions to Agents, Sal 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 


fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, all other 


| 
| 
Expenses, and Profit & Loss, B45. BIT 
PUES saben chabswesatcasnnaesa 333,984.25 
7.439 .960.99 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1898, $61,807,067.53 
Ca 8 | 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien.........828,900, 189.39 | 


2,500.00 
904,622.10 
10,977,642.71 
18,865,603.62 
473,504.16 
1,688,745 26 
367 79 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds ............ 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. 

Cost of keal Estate owned by the Comp'y, 
Cost of Bonds.......... : 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks 
oe errr eer : 
SPO UNIMON dns ks etnies nc rowrsensdsacet ; 5, 


#61,817,975.12 
10,907.59 





Less Agents’ Credit Balances 
#61,807,067.53 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued 
Rents due and acerued.... 
Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost............. 1,065,955.64 
Net uncollected and deferred 

POOMRIMTIG 0.65 ii sacenic css. ces 


. .8968,702.63 
2,672.27 


333,456.99 
82,580, 687.55 
Gross Asses, December 31, 1808, #64, 187.7 755 06 } 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding Policies, net 
Company’s standard..... 255,379, 912.00 
All other liabilities....... 1,285,933, 20 
#° 6,665.845.20 


BUMP ROG Soi canceeseb ck sececcasecedscstenss £7,521, 900.86 
Ratio of expenses of manazement to re- 
ceipts in 1898............ 10.77 per cent. 


1898, 36. 862 2 
#158,078,850.00 


Policies in foree Dec. 31, 


Insuripg . 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 
53 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Surplus as regards policy holders - 


| HJ. FER 


and principal are promptly paid. 


Financial 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE: NO. 119  BROADWay, 


Ninety-First Semi- Annual Statement, Jan., 1999, 
SUMMARY UF ASSET, 





P54, 130.79 
1,759" 249 74 
1 1909,500.00 


339,450.00 
91,500.00 


248,498.33 
121,625.00 


533,983.99 


"soos 
$12,161, 164,79 





Loans on Stocks. pa yable on demand..... 


a uncollec and in hands of 


Cash Oagetel occcsccaveccccevesese ovesees 83, 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, oh aakas 
Net SUIplus.........cseeee ceseeereeeseess 27,002.36 
sis. te 164-79 


$7,427,802.26 
D. A. HEALD, President. 

5. H. WASHBURN, E. G. SNOW, Vic+-Presiden 5. 

Bb. GREENE, A. M. BURT k, Secretaries. 

RIS, Wi CHENEY, 7? , 

E. H. A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL, § 4"! Secretaries, 


New YORK, January 10, 189%. 





048,577.00 
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St. Louis and Missouri 


Investment Securities 


Bank and Trust Company Stocks, 


Street Railway stocks and bonds, Miscella- 
neous stocks and bonds, Missouri and Kansa: 
State, City and County bonds. 

Local conditions admit of larger dividends 
than are usual in the East, and with equil 
safety. Revised | st i. sued monthly and mailec 
upon application. 


WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Strect, St. Loale, Mo. 


6” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans te 
actual settlers oniy. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 t- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans op 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis Mina. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 











| small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
| soheited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 


———$—— 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Boston. Mase. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for a 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

s. K. HUMPHREY, 
440 Exchange Building, Boston, Mae. 
You 


wt SEVEN Per ‘Cent 


Clear of Taxes 


by first mortgage 
secured by River 


on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red 


Vv: are we and 
alley, where crop failures Fave loans 


in this locality for fifteen years, and ln never lost one 











dollar to our elients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & ©O., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, 5. B 
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Nobody ever complains of 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 
They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 


Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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The Congregationalist SERVICES 
FOR 
LENT. 

Many churches of our denomination find it 
advantageous to arrange for a special series 
of services during the six Sunday evenings 
in Lent, beginning Feb. 19 and leading up to 
Raster Sunday, April2. ‘Ihe following Orders 
of Service, with music, will be found well 
adapted to suchaplan. No. 9 should be used 
at the midweek service in Passion Week or, 
better, at a special Good Friday service. Other 
services of the Series upon different themes 
are perhaps oun adapted to some of the 
Sundays. We shall be pleased to send the 
entire set of thirty-nine services as samples to 
clergymen and Sunday school superintendents 


on receipt of 15 cents. We have sold nearly 
a million and a half copies and the demand is 
still large. 

No. 5. Forgiveness of Sins. 

No. 6. Trust in God. 

No. 7. Days of Our Youth. 

No, 8. House of Our God. 

Ne. 27. The Master and His Disciples. 

No. 36. A Service of Praise for Palm Sunday. 

No, 9. A Service for Passiontide. 

No. 10. A Service for Paster. 

No, 26. | am the Living One (suitable for Easter). 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. | 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
te., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BosTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Asso. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
willreceive a hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College shoul1 be sent to the financial 
ag Miles Virginia Dox, 2 Linden 8t., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. mS 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIRTY furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are greatly needed for its 
vast colportage work among immigrants, in the army 
and navy, aud in the neglected regisee of the South and 
West. Headquarters at 10 East 23d St., New York. 
Louls Tag, treasurer. Gifts from northern and eastern 
New Engiaud should be sent to the Boston depository 
54 Bromfield St., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district 
secretary; k. F. Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St, New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 


improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- | 


tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boardin j Rousse at 1 : g seaports home 
ad; provides es for outgo! vessels ; 
ene the Satlor’s Magazine, Seamen'e Priond and 
Contributions to sustaia its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES. rer. 





Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this i ing five lines (eight 


heading, not exc 
words to the iine), cost subscribers Ney ¢ each insertion. 
| lines tem cents each per insertion. 








Wanted, Christian woman of middle-age who can do 


ai ay Work. 11-room house, 3 adults and small child. 

fair arm. Must be neat, cheerful, willing. Good home, 

oreeeine Address “ Invalid Wife,” care of The Con- 
ionalist. 





A Young Congregational Minister (theological 
Gate , who has been laboring successfully in’ the 
ie ier several years, desires to locate farther East. 
oe will correspond with church committees looking for 
: energetic pastor. Address * Pastor,” care of Congre- 
gationalis!, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


\ ’ ‘eT r] T 
AN IDEAL SUMMER TOUR 
OF TWENTY WEEKS 
In Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France 
and England! 
getemeet Party, limited in number and with personne! 
we my guarded, will sail from New York, Saturday, 
fed Givaiare tepelonal spartan ter 
tia G . Exe - 
eengent travel at moderate cost, References on a 4. 
D a ey ermission: Rev. George R. van De Water, 
Nowy ctor St. Andrew’s Church, 2,067 Fifth Avenue, 
fork City: ‘Prof. Robert W. Rodgers. Ph. D., D. D., 
, heological Seminary, Madison , N.J., and others. 
am Itineraries and full particulars, address 
ARLES F, PECK, 478 West 159th St., New York City. 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





PER YEARIN ADVANOK, $3 ; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 


SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
If PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RecEIpPtTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent wite the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.— Notice of emange of 
must reach this office on Friday to tasure the sending 
of the paper of the following week te the new ad 4 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be . An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, ip inches to the column. 
Cc 


acco’ to amount ontract. 
RBADING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprxcors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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To the | 
Kootenai | 

f 

24 } 

{ 


Hours 
Saved 


a i i i i 


Passengers from Chicago and the East 
make immediate connections with the 
‘¢Great Northern Flyer,’’ an up-to-date, 
vestibuled train, carrying ‘‘ The Pacific 
Fast Mail,’’ 


{ 
( 
f 
f 
f 
{ 
f 
f 
( 
Every morning at St. Paul ( 

and Minneapolis. 

Also immediate connections at Spokane, { 
with daily trains to Rossland and Nelson; { 
24 hours the shortest route. Through 
Meals served 

f 

f 

{ 

f 

( 

f 

f 

( 

f 





sleeping and dining cars. 
a la carte. 


Great Northern Railway 


For time cards, rates and full in- 
formation call at nearest Railway 
ticket office, or write F. 1. Whitney, 
Geni. Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 











HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A 68-pene book (Miustrated) describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens an Tennyson dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. 

Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Mail Route, only twin-screw steamship line 


| from England to Continental Kurope, free. 


GREAT EASTERN R’'Y OF ENGLAND, 
262 Broadway, New York. 


ITALY, EcyPT and Hoty LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 


¢ / New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Cycle Tour in England 


Party limited to twelve ladies and 
gentlemen. 
MAY 25 - JULY 10. 


ALICE E. HORNE, PORTLAND, ME. 











SUMMER IN EUROPE. 


Write at once to W. A. PRATT, Box 157, James- 
town, N. Y., for beautiful itinerary of European Pil- 
grimages. Fifth Year. Party select. Rates reasonable. 








EUROPE. Holland, The Bhine, Germany 
* Switzerland, Realy, Lendon and 
Paris. An exoatent op ortunity to travel in a pleasant 
Lid | under — (i —_ an SS ee aden 
six ear. Refers jssion to edt paper. 
Address H. W’ DUN {NG. Ph. D., 76 W. D., Yale Oni. 
versity, New Haven, Ct. 


EUROP 


Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE T 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 





Annual Sommer Tours. 
Norway and Central Euro 9 





» % 





17th Wear. Parties limited. Terms rea 
¢e*? sonable. Conducted 4 
ates «Da. & Mus. H. 5. PAINE, Glens Fails, N. ¥. 
Excursions leave April 1, 22; 
EURO May 6, 20, 27; June 10, 24; 
July 1,6, at $2265 up. 





Gazette and programmes free. 


F. ©. CLARK, 111 Breadway, N.Y. 
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By the late 


REV. CHARLES A. BERRY 


Vision and Duty 


A Series of Discourses 


12mo, 232 pages, with Portratt. $1 25. 
ej They handle truth and duty, as they now present 
themse ives to mep, in a forcible, effective and interest- 


ing form.’’—/ndependent. 

* There is a vigor and freshness about these sermons 
that the reader, especially if he be a minister, will find 
helpful and suggestive.”— Living Church. 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 
Readings for each day in Lent, selected from 
unpublished manuscripts of the 

Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., 

By W. M. L. JAY 
16m0, 250 pages, cloth. $1.25. 


“Tt is not only a book for the Lenten season, but for 
all seasons.” — The Outlook. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS | 


OF BISHOP THOROLD 


12mo, 284 pages, with portrait, $1.50. 

“ This is the freshest, most wholesome, and healthy 
book of devotion that we have examined for a long 
period.”—Zion'’s Herald. 

“Contains much strong and impressive thought in 
small compass. The selections have been carefully and 
wisely made, and they deal with spiritual themes of 
many onokeal sorts and in a tender and, at the same 
time, practical fashion which renders them pec ullarly 
fitted t to aid the Christian life.”’"— Congregationalist. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF OUR LORD 


Based on the Gospel Narrative, and on the Infor 
mation as to the Manners and Customs of the 
Jews of Palestine which recent discoveries have 
brought to light. 

By the Rev. J. B. Brovuaa, M. A. 
pages, cloth, $1.75. 

“ This is a delightful book, and ought to be put into 
the hands of every young man and woman who could 
pot be induced to read Oy = ames OF and res shod 

would read this book with i is is a perf: 
handbook for a teacher of our Lord’s early life, and fils 

a very great need.”—JLiving Church. 


12mo, 270 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of prices, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


HORATIO W. PARKER’S 

Behold ye despisers, 12c. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN’S 

When it was yet dark, 12c. 
CLEMENT R. GALE’S 

The Lord is risen, 12c. 


Ten thousand times ten thousand—Toz¢r, 15c. 
Praise the Lord, ye servants—Steane, 12c. 

Far be sorrow, tears and sighing—Hall, 12¢. 
Who shall roll us away the stone—Torrence, 6c. 
I am he that liveth—Adams, 15c. 

This is the day—Lemare, 1Be. 


Copies sent on approval. New Catalogue just out. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 Eect 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 


N ew Easter Services. 


IN A GARDEN. With Music and Recitations. 





EASTER PROMISES (for Primary Dept.). By 


Mrs. ATWOOD. 
Price 5 cts. each; $4.00 per hundred. 
EASTER KRECITATIONS. 15 cts., postpaid. 
cf Send for Complete List. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


13'. Bromfield St., - - Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


ano COSPEL SONCS . 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Containing 367 of the best hymns and tunes, both new and 
old. Price, $25, $30 and $35 per 100, according to style 
of binding. PSALTER EDITION, $40 and $45 per 100. 
Samples of either free by post, 25c. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


Fer Girls. Coressente admits to College. A ply to 
Mrs. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, fase 
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Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick profuse 
lather, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant 
sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap for the bath. 


| 
} 
y 
; 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 











lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
~~ IO SIO y 
SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 


Handbook Series No. 23. 


Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


cme 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The School has ten instructors connected with several 
different denominations. 

Only coll uates. eligible for the degree of B. D. 

The instruction offered covers eighty-one hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 

Special opportunities are offered for post-graduate 


ud 
Ot The 118 students who have gone from the School in 
the last four years, 10 are still students, 6 are teachers, 
1 is a mission of the American Board, and 75 are 
tors of charches as follows: 3 3 Baptist,'4 TPOrthe: 


Duteh Reformed, 5 Episcopal, 5 Method 
1G Caner tional, 6 Presbyterian, 33 Unitarian, 
niv 


The Tuition Fee is ge per ror 
For further information address ROBERT pe MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


WM. 0. PRATT Manage 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. a, 
CARLETON SCHOOL Fern Heys. 


Cnique advantages to youth fitting for college or seek- 
ing : good English education. Best home ree vsti 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE, 


The Porter Congregational Chureb of Brockton, 
Mass., about to receive a new and larger orgsl, 
will sell their present pipe organ at a bargain if 
applied for at once. It is a two-manual instrument 
with 33 stops, having great organ, swell organ 
pedal combinations. Case, 12%4 feet wide, 10% 
feet deep, 17 feet high This is a rare chance 
procure a good instrument at a low pr ce. Apply to 


A. T. JONES, 
People’s Savings Bank, Brockton, Mass- 
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To Our Contributors 


We do not return manuscripts unless, when received, 
stamps are found with them. We do not undertake to 
notify those who offer to send stamps for return of their 
manuscripts, if rejected. 

Our declination of a manuscript does not imply that it 
is not valuable. We receive many more than we can 
ase, especially on theological, historical and denomi- 


pational themes. 

Manuscripts accepted are often of necessity held for 
some tlme before they can be used, Some good articles 
have been waiting in our safe for years. 

We pay for accepted unsolicited manuscripts when 
they are published. 

We do not pay for sermons, papers which have been 
read in public or whieh have already been printed, nor 
for letters used in Readers’ Forum. 

It is not honorable to send the same articles to two or 
more publications unaccompanied by information to 
that effect 


The effort to save paper by writing in close lines, in 
smal! Jetters and on both sides of the sheet is worse 
than wasted. Such communications usually slip un- 
read into the wastebasket. 

We do not acknowledge the receipt of manuscripts 
unless requested, with directed and stamped envelope 
inclosed. 

Articles which range in length from 500 to 1,200 words, 


and which treat some vital subject in a direct and 
graphic way, are most likely to prove asceptable. 
Articles or news designed for i diate insertion 





should reach us not later than Monday morning. 
Those who send manuscripts to The Congregationalist 
are expected to comply with these conditions. 





The International Council 
BOSTON, SEPT. 20, 1899 

A short series of articles soon to appear: 

THE LONDON COUNCIL OF 1891. 

THE CominGc Councit—How the Idea Origi- 
nated and Preparations Thus Far Made. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL- 
isTS—Resemblances and Contrasts. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE ENGLISH DELEGA- 
TION. 








The New Free Church Catechism 
Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of the eight evangelical denomina- 
tions. Reprinted in our Handbook Series. Price, 
4cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Handbook for 1899 
Prayer Meeting Topics, Bible Readings, De- 
nhominational Information. Second edition 
nearly exhausted. 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 numbers, Nearly a million and a half copies 
sold. Complete sample set, 15 cts.; 100 copies 
60 cts. postpaid. 











ah’s Ress That half a thousand 
Foreign Missions °F eer ee eee 
sons in Boston and 

Vicinity should have been willing to de- 
vote their holiday last week, in the face 
of many competing attractions, to a con- 
ference regarding foreign missionary work 
shows that the enterprise which has al- 
ways appealed to the heroic youth of this 
country is still upon the hearts of the 
present generation. Besides increasing 
their own enthusiasm and gaining a more 
definite idea of the exact nature of the 
Work to which they are committing them- 
selves these young men and young women 
furnished to the world ocular evidence of 
the vitality of the Volunteer Movement. 
Doubtless there have been some who have 
dropped from the ranks, but the fact that 
4 score or more came forward at the even- 
ing session and stated the fields which 
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they have selected corroborates our im- 
pression that the present lack is not in 
volunteers for the work but in funds 
available for their equipment. On the 
same day at the Springfield Bible Normal 
College thirty-one delegates from Volun- 
teer Bands at Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Am- 
herst and the Moody schools came to- 
gether with similar ends in view. Thus 
the material is being made ready by means 
of which the conquest of the world for 
Christ is to move mightily forward dur- 
ing the coming years. 


The deepening of the reli- 
gious life is the dominant 
note of these Lenten weeks. 
No convention is held without emphasis 
upon this thought. Pastors, yearning 
for a nobler type of Christian living 
on the part of their church members and 
for inquirers as to the way of life, are 
striving through special classes and serv- 
ices to exalt the claims and rewards of 
religion above every other pressing in- 
terest of human life. Some suggestion 
of specific methods in use is given in our 


The Deeper 
Life 


‘church news department. Would that 


these swiftly passing days might wit- 
ness in many a church and congregation 
such an inflow of the divine Spirit as 
would accomplish a work equivalent to 
that of the old-fashioned revival, whether 
called by that name or not. 


A college student, who 
Missions Versus has been visiting several 
Churches 

mission room meetings 

in Boston, writes to us expressing his 
surprise at hearing frequent disparage- 
ment of the churches. He says that in 
nearly every instance either the leaders 
or participants in the services have at- 
tacked the church, declaring that it does 
not ‘‘save” men. He illustrates the gen- 
eral character of the criticism by quoting 
a statement of a person in charge of a 
large industrial home to the effect that 
he had been anactive member of a chureb, 
but had to go to a mission room to get 
converted. He finds that similar senti- 
ments are prominent in Salvation Army 
meetings also, and he asks if the church 
is really emphasizing salvation from sin 
as it should. We think not. We believe 
that active Christians generally keenly 
deplore the fact that additions to the 
churches are not more numerous. It 
seems to us also that the “salvation” in 
which workers in mission rooms delight 
is more esteemed by them than by the 
majority of Christians whose labors are 
mainly in the churches. These latter, 
perhaps, do not sufficiently appreciate 
the change in the lives of men who have 
reveled in degrading appetites when they 
come to rejoice in Jesus, as representing 
to them moral cleanliness, righteousness 
and purity. But, so far as we have ob- 
served, when mission room workers who 
have been connected with churches crit- 
icise them in public meetings these work- 
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ers are moved in part by conceit, in part 
by a desire to make their addresses spicy 
and in part by their aim toshow that they 
are doing work of greatimportance. For 
these workers constantly solicit coutri- 
butions from the churches and mainly 
depend on them for support. They could 
not expect to secure funds if they did not 
insist that they are doing what the 
churches fail to do except through them. 
Mission rooms and the Salvation Army 
would soon come to an end if the churches 
shouldcease to furnish them with money 
and with men and women whom they 
have taught to consecrate themselves to 
the service of Christ. 


Spain has unwittingly 
A Pilipino Preacher done an important 
of the Gospel . 
service in preparing 
the way for the introduction of pure 
Christianity into the Philippines. Some 
time previous to the insurrection in the 
islands, a Filipino, Don Pascual Pubiete, 
who had large influence with his country- 
men, was suspected of inciting rebellion, 
carried a prisoner to Spain and banished 
to a fort in Africa, «where he suffered 
much from ill treatment. He succeeded 
in establishing his innocence. Being per- 
mitted to go to Madrid, he found his way 
into a Protestant service, became inter- 
ested, was converted and bas lately been 
received into membership in the Church 
of the Saviour in that city. He now in- 
tends to return to his own country as an 
evangelist. He has already translated 
the first three gospels and the Book of 
Acts into the Tagal language, under the 
direction of an agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The account of 
his conversion is given in the London 
Christian World. When we recall such 
instances as that of Joseph Neesima, who 
found his way to this country and thus 
became a pioneer missionary to his own 
people, it does not require unusual faith 
to feel confident that God is already rais- 
ing up men to give the gospel to their 
own brethren in the regions to which he 
appears to have called this nation to go 
with the blessings of civilization and 
freedom. 


One of the most im- 
portant departments 
of The Congrega- 
tionalist is its news of the churches. 
It occupies each week from thirteen to 
fifteen columns, nearly one-fifth of the 
reading matter of the paper. To its 
compilation and arrangement two edi- 
tors devote a large part of their time, 
with the aid of a large number of corre- 
spondents in all parts of the country. 
But the simple record of events and 
changes in local churches does not sat- 
isfy us, and probably does not interest a 
considerable portion of our readers. 
Yet we are sure that the significance 
of this record, as showing the life and 
progress of the churches, is ef deep and 


The Evolution of Our 
Church News 
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general interest. We have, therefore, 
sought of late to limit the items of local 
church news to matters of common con- 
cernment and of some degree of perma- 
nent importance, and to supplement 
these by frequent sketches of the life, 
character, important features grouped 
under one head, and personnel of the 
churches of a State or section, written 
by those who are intimately acquainted 
with the regions under consideration. 
Such articles are not easily secured, but 
are of large value. And to condense and 
classify kindred items involves consider- 
able time and effort. We have thus sur- 
veyed the Congregational churches of va- 
rious sections of New England and some 
of the Interior States. This week we print 
an article on the churches in Michigan 
by Dr. Dan F. Bradley of Grand Rapids. 
Such articles are worthy of careful study 
by those who would know the work and 
spirit of our churches and their relation 
to other denominations. We regard this 
as an important step in the evolution of 
an essential element in religious journal- 
ism—the record of the life and work of 
the churches. 


Truth—a Deposit or a Seed 


To one within the Roman Catholic fold 
the letter of Pope Leo XIII. to Cardinal 
Gibbons is known to be the fruit of a 
bitter controversy between the liberal 
and ultramontane factions relative to 
the degree of flexibility and adaptation 
to environment which the church should 
and may tolerate in the United States in 
particular and in modern democracies in 
general. The letter plainly indicates that 
the ultramontane faction here and in 
Europe has won a nominal victory. But 
it also shows that the pope has taken the 
course with much reluctance and with 
some realization that neither his own per- 
sonal leanings toward liberty and democ- 
racy nor the aspirations of the more intel- 
ligent and American Catholics can be 
utterly suppressed. Called forth by the 
writings of Fathers Hecker and Elliott of 
the Paulists, an American order of priests, 
numbering chiefly those who have for- 
merly been Protestants, the letter really 
is a decision respecting a controversy in 
which the Jesuits on the one side and 
men like Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland and Mgr. Keane on the other are 
the disputants; and while the point at is- 
sue ip this case is chiefly one of methods 
as-to how Protestants and unbelievers 
are to be best won to Rome, the larger is- 
sue is whether the “‘black pope” or the 
‘‘white pope”’ shall ruleat Rome, whether 
the reactionary or the progressive forces 
within the church as a whole, and espe- 
cially in the United States, are to rule. 
Judging by comparatively recent devel- 
opments at the Catholic University in 
Washington and the tenor of this letter, 
the reactionaries have won a partial vic- 
tory. 

Apart from his natural and reasonable 
regret that this should be so, the Protes- 
tant at first may think he has little inter- 
est in the affair save as it reveals what 
Catholics so strenuously deny, that all is 
not harmonious within the Roman Cath- 
olic fold, that uniformity in doctrine does 
not breed unity in spirit, brotherly love, 
charity, in short. 

But the letter, if studied, will repay the 
Protestant. student because, however am- 
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biguous it may be as a whole, it so clearly 
sets forth a view respecting Christian 
truth diametrically opposed to that which 
he finds in the New Testament. Nowhere 
is this more clearly revealed than in the 
pope’s approving quotation from the Con- 
stitutio de Fide Catholica, in which Chris- 
tian doctrine is described as a “divine 
deposit,” to be faithfully kept and ‘“‘in- 
fallibly declared.” 

The word “deposit ”’ is most apt—for it 
expresses perfectly that non-organic, me- 
chanical conception of religion and inspi- 
ration which the Roman Church of all 
churches: holds with greatest tenacity, 
never more tenaciously than now, judging 
by the latest papaldeliverance. But tested 
by the words of Christ himself how un- 
vital, unscientific and unspiritual this 
conception is seen to be. His truth, he 
said, was like a grain of mustard seed, or 
it was likeleaven. Provision for constant 
watering of the germinal seed through the 
ministrations of the Holy Spirit was as- 
sured. The spiritual life was always set 
forth in terms of life, and with implica- 
tions that it was ever to be a process of 
growth and illumination, and that too an 
illumination not confined to any sacer- 
dotal caste, as asserted anewin Leo XIII.’s 
latest deliverance, in whicb he asserts 
that “the monitions and impulses of the 
Holy Spirit are for the most part felt 
through the medium of the aid and light 
of an external, teaching authority.” 





The Recovery of the Doshisha 


One of the most cherished institutions 
ever planted on a foreign mission field 
was the university at Kyoto, in Japan, by 
Neesima and the American Board. The 
abandonment by the trustees and Presi- 
dent Yokoi o¢ its original purposeand the 
repudiation by them of that part of its 
constitution which made it a Christian 
institution brought a keen disappointment 
to friends of missions, not only in Japan, 
but in this country and in Europe. After 
all other efforts had failed to secure jus- 
tice from the president and trustees the 
Board placed its case in the hands of 
General McIvor of lowa. He had been for 
four years consul-general for the United 
States in Japan, is an able lawyer, a Chris- 
tian gentleman, qualified by knowledge of 
Japanese customs to carry on negotia- 
tions, and, if necessary, present the case 
to the Japanese courts. The general sup- 
portof the United States minister, Colonel 
Buck, and of Count Okuma, the ex-pre- 
mier, was secured. The trustees declined 
to respond to the demand that. either the 
Doshisha should be administered accord- 
ing to the terms of the trust, or else that 
the property should be restored to the 
Board. A native lawyer was then engaged, 
and the trustees were advised that proceed- 
ings would be instituted against them 
individually for breach of trust. As a 
result the president resigned and all the 
trustees except three, who agreed in writ- 
ing to resign as soon as they should elect 
a new board. Ten men to constitute a 
new board were nominated by Japanese 
and foreign donors to the institution and 
elected by the three trustees who had re- 
mained. The following cable of Feb. 21 to 
the Chicago Record shows that the matter 
has now come to a successful issue: 


The new board of trustees of the Doshisha 
has restored the former constitution -of. the 
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university, thereby securing a continuation of 
the policy that prevailed before the late 

of trustees decided to ignore the Christian 
religion in the training of the students. There 
is great rejoicing among the Christian people 
of Japan. 

The members of the new board are 
entirely satisfactory to the American 
Board, and its missionaries are again 
authorized to teach in the Doshisha. This 
institution will no doubt again become ap 
object of deep interest to its friends ang 
former supporters in this country. 

Christians in America will rejoice with 
their brethren in Japan at this triumph of 
righteousness, and their confidence will 
be strengthened that the administration 
of justice in that country and the public 
sentiment of its people will show it to be 
worthy of the place it is winning for itself 
beside the Christian nations of the West- 
ern world. 





Changing the Prison System 

The recommendation of Governor Wol- 
cott that Massachusetts should take con. 
trol of all punishments of crime and pay 
all the cost calls for careful consideration. 
Under our present system about one-tenth 
of those committed to Massachusetts pris. 
ons are sent to State institutions. The 
other nine-tenths are turned over to the 
counties to be punished by them. It is 
impossible to do reformatory work in the 
county prisons. The prisoners differ so 


-widely in age, character and length of 


sentences that little can be done except to 
provide for their physical well-being. 

This inability to use the term of impris- 
onment in such a way as to improve the 
character of the prisoner is, of itself, a 
sufficient reason for changing the system. 
But there is a more serious evil. The 
young man who has committed his first 
offense is thrown into the company of 
men wholly depraved, who purpose to live 
in crime and by crime all their lives. 
This companionship is compulsory. If 4 
father, having a son who had committed 
one wrong act, should shut him off from 
all decent companions and influences and 
force him to associate with the worst men 
in his city, he would be severely con- 
demned. But the State does exactly this. 
Having convicted a young man of a crime, 
it passes him over to the county, knowing 
that the only place provided by it is one 
in which he must be thrown into the 
closest association with many of the vilest 
and most degraded men. It is difficult to 
see what justifies the State in doing what 
a father would be condemned for doing. 

It is not surprising that the criminal 
population increases under such 4 8y% 
tem. Men are made criminals by outside 
influences and circumstances. Whether 
they will continue to be criminals depends 
upon the treatment which they receive 1D 
prison. If those who have committed 
their first wrong acts could be put by 
themselves under a reformatory régime, 
few of them would continue in criminal 
courses, but put under the contaminating 
influences of unclassified county prisons, 
in which they receive no inspiration to 
become better, a large proportion of them 
become permanent members of the crimi- 
nal class. 

The figures are startling. More than 
one-half of those who were committed to 
our county prisons last year had been in 
the same institutions before, more than 
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one third of them from one to five times 
before, and fifteen per cent. of them from 
six to fifty times before! Surely Massa- 
chusetts ought to change its system if 
this is the best it can do under the exist- 
ing one. 

The plan proposed by Governor Wokott 
is that the State take control of all places 
of punishment, relieving the counties of 
all responsibility and expense. Having 
taken all prisons, it would classify them, 
using each for a different class of men. 
Young first offenders would then be kept 
apart from habitual criminals. Those 
who committed petty offenses, giving little 
or no indication of criminal character, 
would no longer be subjected to the treat- 
ment given to hardened lawbreakers. 
Definite reformatory means could be used 
for the restoration of the corrigible, and 
the incorrigible, kept by themselves, could 
be held for long terms under a rigid disci- 
pline, instead of being allowed to come 
and go scores of times to prisons which 
have little restraint and little terror for 
them. 

The existing system has been tried for 
generations, with no good results but 
with many evi! ones. It was tolerated 
when the criminal population was small, 
but there are now more than 4,000 county 
prisoners, a number sufficiently large to 
make it easy to have a system of classi- 
fied prisons, with institutions adapted 
in special ways to the application of the 
various methods of treatment needed for 
different classes of offenders. The gov- 
ernor’s plan has the indorsement of all 
the experts in prison science, and should 
be adopted. 





Congregationalists as Educators 


Congregationalists have impressed their 
character on American life most of all by 
the institutions of learning which they 
have founded and fostered. They planted 
Harvard and Yale, and they have ear- 
nestly sought that the high standards of 
these colleges, now grown into great uni- 
versities, should be preserved in the in- 
stitutions which they have begun in the 
Interior and Western States. The Con- 
gregational Education Society has had a 
noble share in the fulfillment of these 
ambitions of Congregationalists. Many 
of the best colleges in the country owe 
their existence to this society. Its work 
has changed in some respects in recent 
years, but was never of greater impor- 
tance than now. It was organized early 
in the century to uplift the Christian 
character of the nation by furnishing for 
its service educated ministers. Today 
this is only a part of its enlarged work of 
furnishing for the nation educated Chris- 
tian men and women to do the work for 
Christ which they must share with min- 
isters to a much greater extent than in 
former generations. 

Probably more than seventy per cent. 
of the college students in this country 
today are in denominational institutions. 
Many of these are small colleges. But 
they bring the advantages of education 
close to the doors of the people. They 
leaven the masses as great central uni- 
Versities cannot. They root Christian 
Principles deeply in the popular mind. 

ore than fivesixths of the money de- 
Voted to higher education comes from 
Private gifts, and this beneficent stream 
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would soon dwindle if the religious mo- 
tive to give opportunities of learning to 
young people should fail. For these 
reasons we welcome the appointment 
of Rev. C. O. Day as the new secretary 
of the Education Society. He has the 
qualifications to fit him for this position. 
He will study the relations of the older 
institutions to the society as well as of 
the newer. He will inspire the churches 
to foster their academies, colleges and 
universities. He will lead them to plant 
new ones where they are needed. He 
will suppress ambitions to promote 
merely local prosperity by setting up 
colleges where only high schools are 
required. The society will have a defi- 
nite policy which its constituents will 
gladly support, and it will go forward to 
increased usefulness as representing the 
educational aim and work of Congrega- 
tionalists. 





More Hope for France 


The French republic staggered heavily 
week before last, but escaped falling. The 
suddenness of President Faure’s death 
afforded the government’s enemies no 
sufficient warning, and the delay of only 
one day which the constitution permitted 
before the election of his successor robbed 
them of their chance. They were taken 
by surprise, and now that opportunity is 
gone and they are unlikely to have an- 
other equally good. 

The successful passing of the crisis has 
strengthened the republic. The mere fact 
that it has not collapsed, when so many 
believed that a much less serious mis- 
chance would overthrow it, doubtless has 
not only demonstrated its actual stabil- 
ity, but also has caused it to appear more 
stable than it really is, thus discouraging 
its opponents. If the new president, 
M. Loubet, be, as he is reputed to be, 
judicious, large-minded and patriotic in 
the best sense, and if the adherents of 
the existing government support him 
loyally, the French republic may prove 
to have entered upon a new lease of life. 

Its perils are by no means ended. Its 
enemies will continue alert. Already 
some of their plots have been discovered. 
It is possible that their schemes do not in- 


-volve one concerted, combined and, if pos- 


sible, overwhelming assault upon the gov- 
ernment, but a series of petty, scattered, 
miscellaneous demonstrations, intended to 
persuade the French public and the world 
at large that the nation is seething with 
suppressed imperialism. They may aim 
to worry the life out of the republic in- 
stead of trying to cut it down by a single 
blow. But, at present, the advantage is 
with the republic and its representatives. 
The revolutionists have lost ground con- 
spicuously during the past three weeks. 

A disposition to handle the notorious 
Dreyfug case in a more wise and humane 
fashion also has become apparent, and 
the true friends of France everywhere 
well may feel somewhat more hopeful for 
her prosperity. Nowhere else does the 
unexpected happen so easily or so often. 
This time its happening has been more 
than commonly encouraging. 





Rev. F. Bb. Meyer says that one of the most 
amazing revelations of his trip to India has 
been the discovery of how much American 
missionaries are doing for India. He counts 
it as signal proof of the joint mission of Great 
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Britain and the United States toward the less 
fortunate non-Christian peoples of the world. 





Creed Revealed by Character 


In the ebb and flow of Christian history 
it sometimes has come to pass that em- 
phasis has been put upon belief more than 
upon life. The temptation to exalt creed 
above character is as subtle as itis strong. 
Itis easier to convince one’s self of a truth 
than to illustrate that truth in conduct, 
and when the defense and enforcement 
of righteousness among men have had to 
include largely the correction of beliefs 
and the inculcation of more correct creeds, 
it has been natural for belief in a creed to 
attain and retain undue prominence. 
Many who still are in middle life can look 
back to the time when belief in a creed 
was considered the great thing by multi- 
tudes of Christians, who did not con- 
sciousJy undervalue the obligation to live 
righteously, but who had been taught to 
believe that a correct faith was the most 
vital matter. 

The pendulum may be swinging now to 
the other extreme, yet there is reason for 
its movement. There is too much room 
for difference between what we believe 
and what we think we believe. There is 
too much possibility of correct belief 
which fails to control sufficiently the con- 
duct which it is assumed to inspire. It 
needs to be remembered that our fellow- 
men seldom are deceived in regard to us, 
judging us by life rather than by profes- 
sion; that God never is deceived; and 
that we must stand or fall at last, not by 
what we have professed to believe but by 
what our actions have proved that we 
really did believe. 

The need of consistency between creed 
and conduct grows increasingly apparent. 
If the recognition of this fact leads to a 
tendency to mmimize creeds, that is not 
necessarily an evil. He who studies care- 
fully the teachings of Christ will find that 
our Lord laid down as vital only a very 
few and simple truths, important although 
they are. We say this, not to depreciate 
creeds but to point out the possibility of 
overestimating their relative importance. 
It is the life which tells here. It is the 
life which will tell hereafter. 





Current History 

The Week in Congress 

The most dramatic episode of the week 
has been Congressman Johnson’s attack 
upon the President and the policy of the 
Administration relative to American 
sovereignty in the Philippines. Those 
who agree with this irate Indianian’s 
general position of opposition to forcible 
interference with the aspirations of Agui- 
naldo and his lieutenants deprecate the 
virulence of this critic. It is a style of 
criticism which has a boomerang effect. 
The House has so amended the naval ap- 
propriation bill as to provide for the ele- 
vation of Rear-Admiral Dewey to the rank 
of admiral, and it has fixed the maximum 
price to be paid for armor-plate by the Gov- 
ernment at $445 per ton, which is $100 less 
than recommended by the naval commit- 
tee. ; 
The Senate has passed the River and 
Harbor ‘Appropriation Bill with an amend- 
ment calling for the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal. The Administration 
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and its critics, within and without the 
Republican party, have agreed upon acom- 
promise army re-organization measure 
which bids fair to pass, and thus make 
unnecessary an extra session. It calls 
for the maintenance of the regular army 
at a strength not exceeding 65,000 men, 
and the temporary enlistment of a sepa- 
rate force of 35,000 men, whose period of 
enlistment shall terminate July 1, 1901. 
Thus will the Administration be given 
the requisite force to proceed without any 
delay or diminution of strength in the 
policy outlined for Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, and at the same time 
those who deprecate an increase in the 
standing army of the country, whether 
for use abroad or in subduing internal 
strife, are placated. 

With Fire and Bullet 

Manila has been the arena for desperate 
fighting during the past week, in which the 
American troops have had to fight not 
only for their own lives and those of the 
peaceful inhabitants of the city, native 
and foreign, but also to fight the fire fiend, 
which the followers of Aguinaldo have 
called in toassist them. Damage amount- 
ing to many thousands of dollars has been 
done by incendiaries in the part of the 
city known as Tondo, and the city is 
kept quiet at night now by the enforce- 
ment of the sternest laws of repression. 
No recent engagemtnt of large forces in 
the environs has occurred, and the situ- 
ation in Luzon as a whole is peaceful. 
The arrival of the Scandia with more 
troops has bettered the outlook, and when 
other transports now nearing the islands 
arrive General Otis will feel more com- 
fortable. Admiral Dewey’s request to 
the Navy Department that the battle- 
ship Oregon be sent to him for “ political 
reasons”’ has eaused much conjecture 
and not a little anxiety at Washington, 
as it is feared that Germany may be plan- 
ning to take advantage of any seeming 
weakness of ours and meddle with the 
affair. This is strenuously denied at Ber- 
lin and in Washington official circles. 
But the dread remains, since Germany's 
record up to date has been quite hostile, 
if it be tested by the acts of her naval 
representatives in Pacific waters. The 
Oregon is now en route from Honolulu to 
Manila. 

The capture of the island of Cebu, 
without firing a shot, and the deputation 
of headmen of the island of Negros wait- 
ing on our officials and asking that we 
assume authority on their island are 
encouraging events, which relieve the 
somewhat darker picture at Luzon. Cebu 
is an important port of the Visayan group 
of islands. It is the site of the first 
Spanish settlement in the Philippines, 
and from 1565 to 1571 was the capital of 
the colony. It is exceptionally healthful, 
has but few wild tribes, its people are 
orderly and noted for their amiability and 
hospitality. Negros is described as the 
richest island of its size in the entire 
archipelago. 

The British in Africa and Asia 

Debate in the House of Commons last 
week over the Soudan expedition and 
Lord Kitchener’s real or alleged barbarity 
in dealing with the Soudanese revealed 
clearly that men of both parties acquiesce 
in the policy of the ministry respecting 
retention of the Nile valley and the part of 
the Soudan which Lord Salisbury claims 
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as British. It also revealed as clearly 
a sharp line of demarcation within the 
Liberal ranks respecting the wisdom of 
much of Great Britain’s present expendi- 
ture of money and blood for attainment 
of imperial ends. The spectacle of the 
division of opinion between such men as 
John Morley, Mr. Courtney and the 
Liberal leader, Sir H. Campbell. Banner- 
man, on the one side, and Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Asquith, on the other, while 
diverting to the ministerial enemy, must 
be alarming to the Liberal rank and file, 
indicating, a3 it does, a radical difference of 
opinion within the party’s ranks respect- 
ing true imperial policy. Itis adifference 
in essence much like that which in this 
country arrays men like Senators Hoar, 
Hale and Mason, and Representative 
Johnson of Indiana against the Adminis- 
tration. There as here, however, the 
majority feel quite positive that the 
motive underlying expansion at bottom 
is altruistic, and that whereas many inci- 
dents of the campaigns are regrettable and 
perhaps indefensible, nevertheless the just 
ends aimed at when perfected will win the 
approval of most if not quite all of those 
mostintimately concerned—the Soudanese 
and Filipinos, as well as the French holders 
of Egyptian bonds and the Germans and 
English whose all is invested in the 
Philippines. 

The report that the Khalifa with 12,000 
troops is moving north toward Omdur- 
man and is courting another battle with 
the British does not alarm the latter, 
although it reveals that the fight for 
supremacy is not over as many had 
hoped it was. The peremptory demand 
of a British admiral, re-enforced with 
shotted guns of a fleet, has brought the 
Sultan of Oman to his senses and led him 
to revoke his concession of a cualing 
station to France. Thus does Great 
Britain remind her suzerain chiefs in 
Asia and Africa that they must not at- 
tempt to make bargains of theirown with 
her rivals, and that she will not tolerate 
any grants which might give succor to 
the Dual Alliance should a conflict for 
the control of the marine highway to 
India via the Suez Canal, the Red Sea and 
the Arabian Sea ever take place. 


Russian Absorption of Finland 
Whittier, in 1852, described Russia as 
Fell Spider of the North! 

Stretebing thy great feelers forth, 

Within whose web the freedom dies 

Of nations eaten up as flies. 
A more perfect simile could not be framed 
to describe the political and diplomatic 
processes of the Power whose ruler is 
calling upon the nations of the world to 
put an end to war. Yet how obtuse must 
he and his advisers be if they think that 
the world will pay much heed to his 
counsel so long as the spider continues to 
ensnare its victims, or, to change the 
figure, so long as the glacier continues to 
move so remorselessly upon free peoples 
who stand in the way of Russian’s auto- 
craticambition. Charity begins at home. 
Fair play and dealing justly with smaller 
Powers by Russia will most quickly win 
the confidence of the nations in her sin- 
cerity when suggesting a process of dis- 
armament by the great Powers. A Power 
that will oppress willlie. These reflections 
are suggested by the news from Finland, 
which has aroused intense indignation, 
especially throughout Scandinavia. Alex- 
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ander I. of Russia guaranteed autonomy 
in perpetuity to Finland, the most pros. 
perous and enlightened province of the 
empire. This Nicolas II. bas virtually re. 
pealed, and the Finns hereafter must 
permit Russian troops to be garrisoned 
within their realm, and must suffer cop. 
scription and service in the Russian army, 
Sooner or later a Lutheran population 
of more than two million and a half souls 
will feel the strong arm of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. The Finnish press must 
submit to Russian ideas of censorship, and 
her fine university, which in 1896 had 
more than 2,000 students, and her second. 
ary schools must be subjected to pressure 
from St. Petersburg. Her legislature will 
become a mere echo of Russian bureau. 
cracy. In short, it means deterioration, a 
backward turning of the hands on the 
dial. The spider has eaten another ‘ly. 


NOTES 


The Chicago Record announces the far 
from welcome news that a leading Western 
brewer of beer has contracted with the North 
American Trading and Transportation Co. to 
deliver his product in Alaska, to an amount 
involving in its manufacture and transporta- 
tion the sum of $3,000,000. 


An order for eighty-one locomotives came 
from China to the Baldwin locomotive works, 
Philadelphia, recently, the largest order ever 
received by them, and indicating not only the 
awakening of China butalso the strides thatour 
manufacturers of machinery in competition 
with the world are taking. 

Admiral Dewey says that he would not ac 
cept a nomination for the presidency of the 
United States. He holds that he is not fitted 
for it, either by education or training. He 
wishes to retire in peace and enjoy a calm old 
age. Sensibleman! What a relief this decla- 
ration must be to two men whose names begin 
with William. 


By a vote of 200 to 129 the British House of 
Commons last week defeated a motion calling 
for the removal of the Anglican bishops from 
the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury’s son, 
waxing facetious, suggested that a more satis- 
factory way to alleviate the irritation would 
be to make life peers of the great Nonconform- 
ist preachers. 

The annual report of the State Board of Ar- 
bitration of Massachusetts, just issued, makes 
it clear that its members realize that neither 
employers of labor nor laborers have much 
respect for its moral authority, and of late 
have shown an almost uniform disposition to 
resort to fighting. rather than to conciliation. 
This is disappointing. 

It pests with the census committee of the 
Senate to determine whether the enumeration 
of 1900 shall be conducted decently, honestly 
and apart from spoils system, or whether 
it shall be a plam for the bosses and politicians 
and a theme for the jest of scientific statis- 
ticians. Senator Hale of Maine is New Eng- 
land's representative on this committee. 


Professor Salmeron, one of the purest and 
ablest of the Spanish statesmen, in addressing 
the Spanish Cortes last week, said something 
which explains Spain’s present plight aceu- 
rately, ‘‘ Your colonial policy,” he said to 
Premier Sagasta, ‘‘was disastrous because 
you joined sword and cassock in order to rée- 
store a feudal theocracy with all its privileges.” 


The funeral of President Faure of France 
was worthy of one of his eminence, and was 
free in the main from disturbance. The at 


tempt of M. Deroulede, M. Habert and M. 
Millevoye to incite the army chiefs to treason 
was firmly suppressed, and the decision of the 
Ministry to prosecute them, as well as other 
incidents betraying the firmness of will and 
courage of President Loubet, have brightened 
the outlook in Paris, as we indicate elsewhere. 
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In Brief 


Why not practice a little for heaven in try- 
ing to do God’s will on earth? 


Make Christ the center of your church life 
and all activities will fall into their right re- 
lations. 





Bishop Thoburn has left his special mission 
field, India, for Manila, there to spy out the 
jand for the Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society. 


The Interior of Chicago deprecates the talk 
current in certain Presbyterian circles advis- 
ing prosecution and persecution of Professor 
McGiffert of Union Seminary, New York city. 





Ope of our contemporaries, eager to fight 
orthodoxy, complains that its foe is elusive 
and cannot be located. Then why not stop 
trying to fight and try preaching the truth for 
yourself? 


Excellent mottoes those which faced the 
young people assembled for the students’ for- 
elgn missionary rally in Boston last week: 
“Let us advance upon our knees” and “ Never 
say no to God.” 








Fifteen clergymen in New Brunswick, N. J., 
have informed the people of that city that 
they discountenance Sunday funerals, not 
only because of the unnecessary and uncalled- 
for strain upon them as clergymen, but be- 
cause of the amount of Sunday labor required 
of laboring men who need rest. 


Senator Tillman of South Carolina and Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford had a lively debate before 
the Outlook Club of Montclair, N. J., last 
week, the bone of contention being the Race 
Question in the South. What each man said 
may be imagined by taking into account their 
records and their home environment. 








The ‘popular and progressive Congrega- 
tiona! preacher ” whose menu for a Washing- 
ton’s Birthday banquet contains such deli- 
eicies as “raddishes,’’ ‘‘chocalate,” ‘ ma- 
roons”’ and ‘*Catawaba grapes,’’ must use 
an advanced speller, but we have no doubt 
the viands tasted just as good, and we should 
like to have been there. 


“T cannot carry it out of the world in my 
dead hands. Coffins were not made to carry 
money in. I have got to leave it. Now what 
shall i do with it?’”’ So says Dr. Pearsons in 
explaining his large gifts for Christian educa- 
tion. Men who have money on their hands 
beyond their needs cannot afford to postpone 
considering this question. 





We are receiving a number of replies to our 
current Best Question in which the Bible is 
set forth as the most rewarding book read 
during the last year. Assuredly so, brethren 
and sisters. This ought to be the case with 
every thoughtful and right minded person, but 
in propounding our question we took this for 
granted and expected our respondents to speak 
of some book other than the Bible. 


United States Civil Service Commissioner 
Proctor is an ardent expansionist. He be- 
lieves in it, because he believes in national 
self-sacrifice, and he believes in the latter be- 
cause he knows the joys of personal self-sur- 
render of much that he holds dear. ‘‘ While I 
am poor in this world’s goods,’’ he says, “I 
am rich in having one son who fought in Porte 
Rico, and is just now recovering from a linger- 
ing disease contracted there, and another son 
who stood with Wainwright on the bridge of 
the Gloucester at Santiago. They fought to 
release their fellow-beings from Spanish slav- 
ery, and for that I am proud.” 


Miss Lilian Bell’s sojourn in Europe seems 
to have affected her as the experience does so 
many Americans, alas! She deplores return- 
ing to a country “ which makes Anthony Com- 
stock and the American girl the standard of 
taste.” “It is the Puritan element in America 
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today which is crippling art,”’ she says. Well! 
Well! What would she have? The lubricity 
of France, or the bitter despair and fatalism 
of Thomas Hardy and the vulgarity of George 
Moore? The clever Chicago writer would do 
well to hesitate longer before arraying herself 
on the side of those who are perfectly willing 
to give up the Puritan birthright for the mess 
of European pottage—called realism in art and 
literature. Policy would dictate such a course 
if principle does not—for the reaction toward 
idealism and romanticism has come. 





We have before us an appeal from “Sisters 
of Charity” in Hamilton County, Ohio. They 
want money to finish their chapel. But they 
do not ask gifts. They wish to be employed 
at small wages. Fortwenty-five cents inclosed 
with the name of a dead person “the holy 
sacrament of the mass will be offered in our 
chapel each week for a term of five years.’’ 
For ten eents and names of three persons 
likely to give ten cents each a variety of 
prizes are offered- 100 masses, the exposure 
of the blessed sacrament for adoration once a 
month for five years and daily prayer by the 
community for all time for the needs of each 
contributor. For the money this is a great 
deal to offer if it has the virtue claimed for it 
by the Roman Catholic Church. We should 
not think that church would be willing to have 
its masses, sacraments and prayers offered for 
sale at so cheap a rate. 





Our churches in the South deserve special 
sympathy as they come to realize the conse- 
quenges of the recent cold and storm. The'r 
resources are sure to be much reduced. A 
pastor in Florida writes that the thermometer 
was 65° when he retired at night, and was 15° 
in the snowstorm he found when he rose next 
morning. Peach trees were covered with a 
great crop of peaches as large as hazelnuts. 
One man had estimated that he had $10,000 
worth in sight, but all were destroyed. 
Orange trees just getting old enough to be 
in full bearing were in blossom. The.pastor 
writes that the State went through its last 
great misfortune without asking help, :‘‘ but 
it looks as though it would need help this 
time.”” A correspondent in Georgia writes 
that the cold was 2° below zero, 11° lower 
than was ever known there. 





The minister from China to the United 
States, Wu Ting Fang, addressing the New 
York Southern Society on Washington’s Birth- 
day, said: ‘‘ You have the Philippines ceded 
to you, and you are hesitating whether to keep 
them or not. I see in that very fact of your 
hesitation an indication of your noble charac- 
ter. Suppose a precious gift entailing obliga- 
tions is tendered to a man, he would accept it 
without any thought or hesitation if he were 
wholly lacking in principle. But you hesitate 
because of your high moral character and your 
sense of responsibility. I express no opinion 
as to whether or not you should keep the Phil- 
ippines. That is for you to decide. I am 
confident that when this question has been 
thoroughly threshed out you will come to the 
right decision. I will say this. China must 
have a neighbor, and it is my humble opinion 
that it is better to have a good neighbor than 
an indifferent one.”’ That is both courteous 
and wise. 


Best Answers. IV. 


For our next question for popular discussion 
we propose the following: 

What is the most rewarding book which you 
have read during the last year and why? 

Replies must not exosed 200 words and. must 
reach this office on or before Mareh 15. For 
the best answer we will give $5, or, if pre 
ferred, $3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent 
Portraits. For the second best answer we 
will send the Century Gallery. Address all 
communications to ‘ Best Answers,’’ care The 
Congregationalist. 
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Current Thought 


A RADICAL REVOLUTION 


Certainly the evidential power of miracles 
is not great in the judgment of the modern 
mind; the old order is reversed. Once men 
believed in the divinity of Christ because the 
claim was authenticated by prodigies; now 
they tolerate the prodigies because they be- 
lieve the divinity.—Saturday Review (Lon- 
don). 

ORGANIC CHURCH UNION FAR DISTANT 


Our vision sees the prospect of organic 
union of Protestant churches to be less faver- 
able than at any time within 350 years.— Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, in New York Christian 
Advocate. 


THE NEW SOUTH 


No one who has regularly read the news 
from the field during the past seven or eight 
years can resist the conviction that the revival 
service is losing its hold apon the hearts of 
many of our people. In many sections the re- 
action is complete, and people who once 
thought that the protracted meeting was the 
sum total of Methodism are now insisting that 
the only way of salvation is through the Sun- 
day school and the Epworth League and the 
regular services of the church. We have even 
heard that, if Methodism is to be respectable 
and continue to hold its respectable element, 
the revival must go. It has already gone into 
the basement in hundreds of churches. It is 
time to face the situation and to seek a remedy. 
— Richmond Christian Advocate. 


THE PLEA OF A MELIORIST 


It does not follow now that, because we 
have adopted a policy hitherto considered un- 
American, we are now committed to the prin- 
ciples which govern European powers in their 
dealings with tropical nations. It is still pos- 
sible for the American republic to set new ex- 
amples and to follow the ideals which have 
made the history of the United States not 
wholly unworthy and discreditable.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


OUR TEACHERS—THE PRESSMEN 


It was my fortune lately to meet, in different 
cities, six reporters for the daily press, who 
called upon me to ask questions regarding a 
sermon on peace and the emperor’s proposal. 
So far as I understood these gentlemen, not 
one of the six had ever heard of the song of the 
angels at the birth of Jesus, and, indeed, I 
think they had never heard that he was called 
the Prince of Peace. Their inquiries with re- 
gard to the song indicafed that it was as new 
to them as a passage from the Scriptures of the 
Assyrians might have been.— Zdward Everett 
Hale, in The Christian Register. 


THE NEW CREED 


That these representatives of “diverse 
churches could unite on so full and positive a 
creed is a surprising testimony to the real 
unity of Protestant Christianity beneath all its 
diversities. This catechism, being a product 
of Christian unity, will in turn be a unifying 
cause. Though it is not an official and binding 
creed, yet it is a bond of union that will put 
and keep these churches in pleasant mutual 
relations and will ever silently exert a strong 
attraction to draw them together. They will 
hereafter be more vividly conscious of their 
common faith and will grow towards, rather 
than away from, one another.— Presbyterian 
Banner. 


AS TO CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


It is strong in its clear realization of the 
immanence of God... . It undoubtedly has 
gotten hold of a great truth in its affirmation 
that the best way to heal the body is through 
the mind. ... The weakness and danger of 
it are to be found in a quite unwarranted use 
of the Bible; in dissolving God into a misty, 
unconscious abstraction; in confusing moral 
distinctions through the denial of the reality 
of evil.— Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., in The 
Standard. 
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One Sort of Angels 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


It seems something quite beyond the 
bounds of daydreams that we, all of us, 
are invested with a certain angelhood of 
our own, that is, that even here on the 
plane of this earth and while still breath- 
ing and living we are, according as we 
choose, more or less the angels of God. 
The word angel signifies merely mes- 
senger, and it does not follow that a mes- 
senger, in order to obey the commands of 
God, that send one here and there about 
the world, even the very narrow world, 
and to do this and that duty, even the 
very insignificant duty, needs to be 
stoled in white or to have wings stretch- 
ing from head to foot like those of Mil. 
ton’s seraphs. 

In fact, I have seen one whom I con- 
sidered to be an undoubted angel, in this 
view, who wore a print gown and a poke 
bonnet, old and shabby, and there is no 
reason why one should not wear a silken 
robe and a golden crown and be doing the 
Lord’s errands in them just as well. 

There must be one infallible test for 
angelhood, ‘‘He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” The great 
archangels that stand clear-visioned in 
the presence of God—not as we, seeing 
through a glass darkly—are sent, we may 
well believe, if in no other way than by 
carrying out the vast laws that rule the 
universe, to carry help and succor to 
those who are poor and small and helpless, 
of obscure intellect and undeveloped pow- 
ers. “When you pray,” said M’Cheyne, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, if you mean anything you mean 
that you may serve God as the angels do. 
If you would be like them, become a min- 
istering spirit.” 

To be a ministering spirit, then, is to be 
an angel, or is to approach angelhood as 
nearly as it is given mortality to do, is to 
be, at all events, angelic. But so many 
of us think that is a far-off and difficult 
thing, involving unheard-of efforts and 
fatigues, as if it were a city to take, 
or an institution to found, as if all of 
us must needs go on missionary expedi- 
tions to foreign lands and the dark places 
of strange towns, as if one could minister 
only with great things and in great ways. 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait,”’ said the blind poet, dging his own 
wonderful ministration. And the cup of 
cold water is as truly a ministration as 
the foundation of a scholarship or the en- 
dowment of a church by superior means. 
A poor little dressmaker that I once 
knew, after sewing all day at the houses 
of her employers, went down into an even- 
ing school and gave two hours of precious 
time to teaching the women with rough 
and clumsy fingers how to handle the 
needle delicately, and how to make their 
own and their children’s clothes, giving 
them both love of decency and sense of 
security; and a young servant girl went 


~ into another branch of the same school 


to teach the children housemaid’s du- 
ties, how in time to earn their own living, 
and how to make home clean, comfortable 
and attractive; these two women were 
each of them, so far as their endeavor 
went, something angelic, and the true 
messengers of God. 

Surely every one who makes an exer- 
tion to help the world up with a message 
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of kindness, a deed of love, in however 
small a degree, is in so far a minister, a 
messenger from God. The degree must 
be, of course, according to the oppor- 
tunity. The very wealthy, the very 
healthy, the very intelligent or powerful, 
who should render only trifling service to 
the world, although with the opportunity 
to render immense service, might have 
any claim to angelic nature in the work 
counterbalanced by the failure to do 
more. But I fear such angelic quality as 
they did have would be best represented 
by those little winged creatures of the 
pictures, whose wings are so exceedingly 
small that they can only carry a head and 
not in addition a heart. 

But the act of ministering, of carrying 
the messages of heaven, has nothing to 
do with the divisions of celestial hierar- 
chies, and one makes no question of 
thrones, dominations or powers pertaining 
to those doing the ministration. That 
may come afterward; today, carrying hap- 
piness to all their surroundings, they are 
simple messengers or angels. 

To be a messenger of God! It is out- 
side of power for us to occupy station 
loftier or nobler on this earth, or in heaven 
either; and yet it is within the smallest 
and feeblest personality to become that 
being. The crippled child shut in on his 
bed of pain is not forbidden from sending 
word of cheer to some other child, from 
easing the anxious love about him by one 
word less of complaint; and the beggar at 
the street crossing has the honor within 
reach by the glad smile of thanks that 
seems to signify content and warms the 
heart of the giver of his little meed. The 
least pleasure that one can confer upon 
another with the pure desire of giving 
pleasure is a ministration, the least com- 
fort one can bestow, bestowed with the 
intention of comforting. 

To give because one is importuned and 
finds it disagreeable to refuse; to do be- 
cause other people are doing and it is the 
fashion; to minister, not for the sake of 
ministering, but for the sake of appear- 
ances—there is little angelhood in that. 
One swims with the current then; one is 
not going with wide and eager wings on 
the divine errands. But to do that which 
it would have been easier not to do, to 
give the thing that one would like to 
keep, to feel the willingness to satisfy 
even an idle if harmless curiosity—these 
and kindred things mean effort, and effort 
to do something giving enjoyment to 
others. How many a young person has 
done a work of ministration in simply 
imparting to the very old person, who had 
yet enough vital force left to feel an inter- 
est in things, the informing word as to 
what was happening, on which his elders 
and so-called superiors did not think it 
necessary to waste time! 

It is a work of heaven, surely, to make 
people happy. There is much more hap- 
piness than misery in the world; so much 
so that we grow to think we have a right 
to happiness, and that when trouble comes 
we are in a way defrauded. And there is 
some right and truth in the feeling, for 
plainly the Lord we love meant that we 
should be happy; and when we are not so 
it is the fault of those who have disobeyed 
the eternal order of things—sometimes, 
alas, ourselves. Rousseau says that “the 
opportunity of making happy is more 
scarce than we imagine; the punishment 
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of missing it is never to meet with it 
again; and the use we make of it leaves 
us an eternal sentiment of satisfaction or 
repentance.” But in one thing the phi. 
losopher mistakes—the opportunity is not 
scarce. On the contrary it lies all about 
us. The opportunity for kind words ang 
for the simplest acts of brotherhood are 
in the daily path of all of us. An encour. 
aging word to the servant, of thanks to 
the pastor, of something outside his right. 
eous fee to the doctor, the seat yielded to 
another, the precious chance for pleasure 
surrendered, the confidence given, the 
trust reposed—these are opportunities 
shared by all; and the people with whom 
such things are habitual by reason of the 
inspiration to do them for the love of God 
and the love he bears his creatures do not 
need heroic deeds and mighty sacrifices in 
order to come within the scope of angel- 
hood. 


Rev. William Eleazar Barton, 
D. D. 


BY A. E, D. 


Boston gives to Chicago one of its most 
esteemed pastors. Though there are sey- 
eral Congregational ministers who have 
been longer in Boston than Dr. Barton, 
probably none.of them is better known 
in this region than he is, or is called on 
for more frequent or varied services out- 
side of his own parish. 

Dr. Barton has from his youth made 
his own way in the world and has learned 
by experience how to make a way for 
many others who have come to him for 
counsel and help. Born in Sublette, IIL, 
in 1861, at the age of sixteen he began life 
on his own account, with a capital of one 
cent. This, however, he has never in- 
vested, but has kept it to this day. From 
earning his first meal in his independent 
career, he supported himself til! he en- 
tered the preparatory department of 
Berea College in 1880 and during his en- 
tire course, graduating in 1885. During 
these years, while keeping up with his 
class in college, he taught about five 
months each year in the Kentucky moun- 
tain schools. He sold books to the moun- 
taineers, traveled among them and lived 
with them, and studied their history and 
characteristics. ; 

Immediately after graduating from Be- 
rea he married a young lady teacher in 
the preparatory department of Berea, 
accepted an appointment from the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and began 
his ministry at Robbins, in the Tennessee 
mountains. I first met the young couple 
at Chautauqua, where they spent a few 
days on their way to their new field of 
labor. They were at once at home in that 
large assembly, of which then probably 
the greater proportion were ministers, 
Sunday school teachers, members of the 
C. L. 8. C., and persons from all parts of 
the country eager to improve their oppor- 
tunities of a few weeks for special studies 
or courses of reading. Mr. and Mr. 
Barton keenly appreciated the hunger of 
those people for intellectual and spiritual 
food and for the companionship of those 
who knew something of the world of liter- 
ature. They had already learned from ex- 
perience how to show men and women of 
high ambition but of meager opportunities 
the way to make the most of themselves. 

A little later I followed the young mis- 
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sionaries to their mountain home. As 
secretary of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, [ had become interested in 
that region, had aided the people to plant 
a number of Sunday schools and, when 
more than a score of the members of one 
of them, in Robbins, desired to form a 
church, had asked the A. M. A. to give 
them help and counsel. I was the first 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Barton in their new 
home, a little cottage on the hillside. We 
visited together several hamlets, preaching 


‘in cabins and log schoolhouses. A house 


was hastily erected at Helenwood, into 
which several hundred people from all the 
region round gathered in a memorable 
Sunday school convention. Everywhere 
Mr. Barton was at home with the simple, 
loyal-hearted mountaineers. He knew 
their ways, appreciated their virtues and 
understood theirfaults. Jealous ofstrang- 
ers, quick to resent any assumption of 
superiority, they promptly accepted him 
as one of themselves and acknowledged 
him as leader. 

Mr. Barton remained in this field for 
two years of interesting and fruitful work. 
Then, feeling the need of further study, he 
went to Oberlin and spent three years in 
the Theological Seminary, graduating in 
1800. While there he made his first essay 
in authorship, publishing a little volume 
describing lifein the mountians. Its title 
was The Wind-up of the Big Meetin’ on 
No Business. Immediately after leaving 
Oberlin, Mr. Barton became pastor of the 
church in Wellington, O., where he re- 
mained for three years. By this time he 
was writing frequently for the Bibliotheca 
Sacra and other periodicals, was known as 
a diligent student with a talent for re- 
search and unusual gifts as a preacher. 

In 1893 Shawmut Church, Boston, was 
without a pastor. The section of the city 
in which it is located had been rapidly 
changiny from a residence to a tenement 
and boarding house population. and a re- 
markable exodus had taken place of many 
of the families of the congregation to sub- 
urban regions. The question of the con- 
tinuance of the church was seriously dis- 
cussed. [Lut those who remained in the 
church, among whom Mr. Frank Wood 
has been a constant supporter and gener- 
ous giver, determined to carry its work. 
They made a systematic study of the 
neighborhood and showed that it con- 
tained more people with Protestant affilia- 
tions than ever before. They searched 
extensively for a leader, and found in the 
Wellington pastor one whom they believed 
to be peculiarly fitted for the field. He 
was installed at Shawmut Church March 2, 
1893, and quickly adapted himself to the 
conditions of a pastorate in the center 
of a shifting population of a great city. 
During his six years’ service the church 
has more than held its own, though the 
neighborhood has been changing more and 
more into a missionary character. The 
membership has increased in spite of the 
Many removals. The congregations have 
stown larger and the church is in better 
Condition than it was six years ago. 

While not neglecting his parish, Dr. 
Barton has found time to continue his 
literary pursuits, writing frequently for 
The Congregationalist and other peri- 
odicals. He is the author of A Hero in 
Homespun, a historical novel whose scenes 
are laid among the mountains where he 
made his first home as a minister. He 
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has published a book on the Psalms and 
an illustrated volume for children. He 
has become a recognized authority on the 
local history of Boston and the neighbor- 
ing places of chief interest in Pilgrim and 
Puritan annals. He is an active member 
of the society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, of the Monday and Fort- 
nightly Clubs, and has had a remarkably 
succcessful year as president of the Con- 
gregational Club. He has done very 
valuable service as temporary secretary 
of the Education Society, whose directors 
have earnestly urged him to take the 
position permanently. He has served for 
six years as one of the regular chaplains 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. He is one of the regular preach- 
ers at Dartmouth, Williams and Wellesley 
Colleges. He generously responds to in- 
vitations from many organizations to 
deliver public addresses, and is always 
acceptable. His alma mater conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1893. 

Dr. Barton’s departure to Chicago will 
leave many other places vacant besides 
the pastorate of Shawmut Church. He 
will find, no doubt, a congenial field at 
Oak Park, and we doubt not also that he 
will make his presence helpfully felt in as 
many places and receive as hearty ap- 
preciation as he has always found in 
Boston. 


A Brother Minister’s Word of 
Appreciation 
BY REV. EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. 


I remember the time when Boston was 
called the Paradise of Ministers. Is it 
losing that reputation, or is there sterner 
duty a thousand miles away? We have 
been forced to send our esteemed friend, 
Dr. Boynton, to Detroit, and now Dr. 
Barton follows him. 

His departure is a serious loss to this 
city, which it will be hard to repair. 
Loyal to all the noble traditions of his 
boyhood and youth, all the same he ac- 
cepted with vigorous interest the tradi- 
tions and historical memories of what 
was once the [Puritan city. He knew 
Boston in its history as very few other 
men did, and I think that he had no duty 
which gave him the same pleasure in the 
discharge of it as did the opening up to 
others these memories and traditions. 

As every one feels who knows him, Dr. 
Barton is a consecrated man through and 
through. Of course he has won young 
men and women to his church with suc- 
cess which must have gratified him, as it 
has gratified every one who has watched 
it. It is, I should say, the hardest duty 
which can come on a man, and I have 
some right to judge. You are in apartof 
a great city from which the people who 
built ithave goneaway. You are to make 
the new comers into that region friends 
and fellow-worshipers, where they arrive, 
utter strangers, to take what they suppose 
to be temporary homes in boarding houses. 
Where there were fifty houses inhabited 
by their owners, you find fifty houses 
where people hire their rooms for a week 
at a time. These people are Jews, Ne- 
groes, Poles, Bulgarians, Roumanians, 
red Russians, white Russians and Rus- 
sians of whatever-color there may be. 
And among them are people born in each 
of forty-five of the United States. Into 
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such a camp enters one spirited Christian 
man from East Tennessee. And when he 
speaks these people come and hear. And 
when they are in trouble he finds them 
and cares for them, with the instinct 
which belongs only tora Christian apostle, 
and his name is William E. Barton. 





Our Sample Collection 


BY MORTON DEXTER 

[A letter from Samuel Adams, of the church in 
Caldwell, Mass., to W. B. Turner, of the church ia 
Newford. } 

CALDWELL, JAN. 19, 1899, 

Dear Brother Turner: When our con- 
versation on the train was interrupted 
the other day, you had just asked me how 
the churcu in Caldwell has managed to 
increase so much within three years its 
contributions to our denominational so. 
cieties. I will give you the facts. 

When our pastor, Rev. Prince Carver, 
was settled, our contributions compared 
very well with those of a number of other 
churches about like ours, for something . 
led meto look up the figures. Wethought 
we were doing as much in that line as it 
was natural to expect. As you know, 
our town is a prosperous manufacturing 
center in the middle of a good farming 
region, and is growing steadily. Busi- 
ness is fairly good most of the time, and 
almost all the people are in comfortable 
circumstances. 

Our church numbers 225 members or 
more and the congregation ranges from 
275 to 350. It is the leading church in 
town, but we have all sorts of people, in- 
cluding some who are comparatively poor. 
Indeed among these are some of our most 
beloved members. There is nothing spe- 
cial in our condition. It is just like that 
of dozens of other churches insuch towns 
as ours. 

Mr. Carver came to us a little more 
than four years ago. In time I noticed 
that he used to seem unusually thought- 
ful after each of the annual collections 
for the societies. One day I asked him 
if anything was wrong, and if he did not 
think we were contributing pretty well. 
He was not disposed to find fault, but I 
saw that he did not believe that we were 
doing our full duty, or, as he likes to put 
it, living up to our privilege. 

The outcome of several talks was that 
I agreed with him. Then we discussed 
how to improve matters. Neither of us 
had much confidence in the value of mere 
appeals. We desired a permanent im- 
provement, due to a deepened conviction 
of ability and duty. 

At last it occurred to one of us, I forget 
which, to make as careful an analysis as 
possible of some sample collection, in order 
to have definite facts togoupon. ‘ After 
all,” said Mr. Carver, ‘we may be jump- 
ing at our conclusions. Let us take care 
not to be hasty.” It was then just before 
the annual collection for the American 
Board, and, as it happened, I had been 
told off to take charge of that collection, 
count it, and turn it in at Boston. We 
agreed to examine it together, and to have 
the congregation carefully counted when 
the collectionwas taken. 

When that Sunday came it was a pleas- 
ant November day. Not as many were 
out, after all, as sometimes come, but the 
count showed 316 persons on hand. More- 
over, nobody was absent whom we expect 
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to give much of anything. We have in 

‘ the congregation four successful manu. 
facturers, two men of fortune who have 
no occupations, two eminent lawyers and 
three others who seem to be doing well, 
three of the leading physicians, and at 
least six men who are at the frontin some 
line of business, shoes, groceries, etc., be- 
sides four widows who have considerable 
incomes. As it happened they all were at 
church that forenoon. 

I took charge 6f the collection, as usual, 
and Mr. Carver and I spent the afternoon 
examining it in his library. It panned 
out as follows: 


2 twenty dollar bills 240.00 
4ten Z nid ° . ° ° ° ° 40.00 
11 five 0 = ° . ° ° . ° 55.00 
7 two “ “ . » > = " : 14.00 
27 one af ° ° ° ; ‘ . 27.00 
19 half-dollars . ° . ° ‘ ° . ° 9.50 
28 «uarters . . ‘ ° . ° . . 7.00 
43 dimes ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 4.30 
59 half-dimes_ . ° . . ° ° ° ° 2 95 
71 pennies . . ° . ° . . -71 
Total #200.46 


When we had agreed in ourcountof the 
money and I had told Mr. Carver the 
.number of people at church, 316, he said 
at oace: “‘ That does not average a dollar 
api-ee. But of course some do not feel 
like giving adollar. Let us estimate the 
actual number of different contributors 
as well as we can.”” Counting each bill 
andeach coin, however small, as a separate 
gift, it would have been 271. But two of 
the five dollar bills were rolled up together. 
That evidently meant that the same per- 
son gave them. There were two similar 
rolls, each of which contained two one 
do!lar bills and one other which contained 
three. 

Thus there seemed to be five, instead of 
four, givers of ten dollars apiece; nine, 
instead of eleven, givers of five dollars; 
one giver of three dollars; nine, instead 
of seven, givers of two dollars; and 
twenty, instead of twenty-seven, givers 
of one dollar. Making these corrections 
the total number of individual givers 
came to 266. It cannot have been larger, 
because this allows for a different giver 
of each half or quarter dollar and each 
ten cent, five cent or penny piece. If any- 
body gave—as probably a good many did 
give—several such small coins, the total 
number of contributors must have been 
so much the less. 

“Tt is plain,” said Mr. Carver, ‘that at 
least fifty people, and probably more, gave 
nothing, not even a penny. I wonder 
how much the 266 possible contributors 


gave apiece on the average.’”” A moment’s 
figuring showed us. It was a fraction 
over seventy-five cents. ‘‘ Well,’’ said I, 


“IT do think we ought to average better 
than that.’’ ‘So do I,” said the pastor. 

“‘ What allowance should be made,” he 
continued, “for the fact that some people 
give through others—for instance, when 
the head of a family gives in behalf of 
all?’’ After consideration no allowance 
seemed needed. When such a gift is 
made, the average contribution of the 
congregation is diminished by as much as 
the number of contributors is enlarged. 
Moreover, in such a case, although the 
number of givers really is larger than it 
appears to be, the gift often is no larger 
than the man would make for himself 
alone. 

The more we considered the figures, the 
less satisfactory they seemed. And the 


worst of it was that so muh of the total 
contribution had come from so few. The 
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very large majority of the people, I could 
see, hadgiven very littleapiece. I thought 
it worth while to examine this point 
closely. So I suggested that we take out 
all gifts of ten dollars or more, in order to 
learn the average amount of the remain- 
ing contributions. This left us $110.46 
contributed by not more than 259 persons, 
ap average of less than forty-three cents 
apiece! I confess that [ was both aston- 
ished and ashamed. Under forty-three 
cents apiece for the great body of a con- 
gregation like ours, and only seventy-five 
cents apiece when the comparatively large 
gifts also were included! 

““While we are about it,”’ said Mr. Car- 
ver, “let us examine the other end of the 
collection. If we take out all gifts of a 
dollar or more, how much remains?” 
“Twenty-fourdollars and forty-six cents,”’ 
I replied. “And how many givers does 
that sum represent?’ said he. “If each 
coin were put in by a different giver,” I 
answered, “they numbered 220. But if, 
as probably is true, some gave several 
coins apiece, the total number of givers 
of less than a dollar each is less than 220, 
and that of those who gave nothing at all 
is larger than fifty.” 

This really distressed me. I would not 
have believed, had any one told me s0, 
that in such a congregation as ours fifty 
people, and almost certainly more, would 
give absolutely nothing; that it might 
take 220 contributions to make up $24.46; 
that 316 persons would give only $200 46; 
and that out of that total $90.46, nearly one- 
half, would be made up by only seven per- 
sons. 

“Well, Mr. Carver,” said I, “I am dis. 
appointed and ashamed. I had no idea 
that such a sum total comes so far short 
of representing the ability of our people 
to give. These figures are a revelation to 
me. What do you think about it all?” 
“Let us formulate our conclusions,” he 
replied, jotting them down one by one 
after reflection. Then he read them, as 
follows: 

1. A large majority of the 316 people at 
church gave something. 

2. At least fifty—almost one in every 
six—and probably more, gave absolutely 
nothing. 

3. The largest contribution was only 
twenty dollars. 

4, There were only seven gifts of ten 
dollars or more. 

5. The average gift was only seventy- 
five cents apiece. 

6. Taking out the seven givers of ten 
dollars, or more, apiece, the average con- 
tribution of all the others was less than 
forty-three cents. 

7. It probably required 150 gifts, and it 
may have required as many as 220, to 
make up the small sum of $24.46. 

8. The collection by no means repre- 
sents the ability of the people to give, 
even when it is remembered that they 
also are called upon regularly to give for 
other objects. 

9. It does not do justice to the liberal- 
ity of the people, or to their real interest 
in the cause of foreign missions. 

“T agree to every word of that,” said I. 
“Now, Mr. Carver, what must we do 
aboutit?’’ ‘ Whatdo you advise ?”’ said 
he. ‘‘We must tell the people what we 
have learned,” I replied. “I will do my 
part to help you. But you must preach 
about it. Show us just what we are do- 
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ing and how it comes short of both our 
duty and our privilege. Take these fig. 
ures into the pulpit and give them to the 
congregation. I know you will neither 
scold nor dictate. They will be glad to be 
told the truth. They do not realize how 
little they are giving. They mean well 
and they suppose they are doing fairly 
well. Two hundred dollars at one collec. 
tion sounds larger than it is, and they do 
not stop to consider how much more it 
ought to have been. I know them. They 


are not stingy but disposed to be gener. 


ous. Just tell them the truth plainly and 
see what the effect is.’’ 

Well, to wind up my story, that is just 
what Mr. Carver did. The next Sunday 
he preached about giving. His sermon 
contained our analysis of the collection, 
and was a manly, earnest appeal to us to 
consider, in view of such facts, whether 
we were doing what we ought to do for 
God’s work as carried on by our soci- 
eties. I can tell youit madeastir. But 
it was so good-natured and so conclusive 
that nobody took offense, and during the 
next few days every one was talking about 
it. 

When prayer meeting night came there 
was a very large attendance, and the ap- 
nounced subject had to be laid aside be. 
cause we all wanted to talk about giving. 
It was proposed to have a supplementary 
collection for the Board, but Mr. Carver 
thought it better for those wishinz to give 
more just to hand their money to me, I 
finally sent in about #350 in all to Mr. 
Wiggin, and ever afterwards, until we 
altered our plan, all our collections were 
at least half as large again, on the average, 
as they had been before. 

But now we give at every service, and 
everybody gives, down to the younger 
children. It may not be the best plan for 
every church, but with us it works well 
to have a collection for benevolence at 
every preaching service. Atthe beginning 
of the year we select the objects to which 
our money shall go, and determine what 
proportion of the total amount contrib- 
uted shall be given to each. The contri- 
bution is not an occasional addition to our 
worship, but a regular and welcome fea- 
ture of it, and our people no longer have 
to reproach themselves with giving only 
seventy five cents a year per individual to 
the American Board. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL ADAMS. 





In and Around New York 


Schoo! Board's New President 

President Little of the school board, who 
was last week elected to his new position, 
seems to be a man thoroughly capable of man- 
aging the schools of the city as they ought to 
be managed. In his speech before the assem- 
bled board he said that it is not enough that 
the public schoc ls of the city should be goud; 
they should be the best in the country. If he 
makes Tammany think so, his success is wal- 
ranted, and he will be paramount in the esti- 
mation of the citizens of the metropolis. Far- 
thermore, he realizes that the “public school 
stands next in importance to the home.” Re 
cent records show that the aggregate attend- 
ance at the schools in this city reaches neatly 
70,000, and for this number of children over 
$10,000,000 have teen appropriated for 18%. 
President Little has a great opportunity, 
which will be still greater if he has sufficient 
influence with the tiger to make his promises 
true. 
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on Church Unity 
or coording to Prof. Charles A. Briggs, who 
ke to the ministers last week Monday, all 
stian churches will unite ultimately. 
e discussion led by him was 


spo 
Chri 
The topic of th 


hanged 
aii. “All the differences between Rome 


and Protestantism,” he said, “have been 
gummed up in this: The Protestant seeks 
union and communion with God immediately. 
The Catholic seeks them through the Chris- 
tian Church as an organism. I was recently 
stating this difference to an eminent Cath- 
olic priest, and he interrupted me by declar- 
ing: ‘ No, it is not so! I hold as direct com- 
munication with God as the Protestants do.’ 
From my experiences with Catholics I be- 
lieve that he was entirely right. Ifthe Roman 
Catholic will recognize the authority of the 
Bible as he ought to, and the Protestants will 
recognize the authority of the church as they 
should, they will not have so much objection 
to one and another. Whatever differences 
there have been will eventually disappear.”’ 
In speaking of the differences on the 
question of church and state, Professor 
Briggs said: “In this country we 
rejoice in the divorcement between 
church and state. The Roman Catholic 
Church is training up its children in 
fidelity and the Protestant is not 
doing so. If that keeps up, the Protes- 
tant Church will go to the wall. A 
strong, well-organized body must al- 
ways overcome a weak, disorganized 
one, such as Protestantism has become 
in this age, owing to the lack of re- 
ligious education of our children. As 
a pation we are in many respects at a 
disadvantage in not having a national 
religion.” Perhaps these ‘‘disadvan- 
tages’ have become more apparent 
to Professor Briggs since he joined 
the Episcopal Church! 


Congregational Preachers in Demand 


Dr. John Hali’s pulpit is still vacant. 
The committee has been remarkubly 
successful in securing the best preach- 
ers in the country as supplies. No 
candidating has been allowed, and the 


committee has gone to other churches 
each Sanday to hear different preach- 
ers, while prominent clergymen have 
managed to fill the home church and 
hold the congregation together. Dur- 
ing January and February both Dr. 
Meredith and Dr. Behrends preached 
to large congregations, For March the 
names of both Dr. Bradford and Dr. 
Jefferson appear on the list. Congre- 
gationafists are in demand, and the 
denomination seems to have a sufti- 
cient supply of prominent preachers to allow 
the committee to select several each time it 
makes a new schedule. It is understood that 
the name of Rev. Dr. W. W. Moore, professor 
in Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Va., is being considered for the pastorate. He 
will preach at Fifth Avenue March 19. Those 
who know Dr. Moore say that he would make 
an admirable snecessor to Dr. Hall. 
Dr. Behrends Against Divorce 

in the Central Chureh in Brooklyn last week 
Sunday dr. Behrends preached on Marriage 
and Divorce. Jesus, he said, had made mar- 
riage sacred by his presence at the wedding at 
Cana. This was the only wedding recorded 
at which he was present. In the sermon on 
the mount he emphasized the sanctity of mar- 
riage. Marriage is the absolute indissolubility 
of the personal relation. Any separation is 
but & mutilation of the soul. Two persons 
marrying leave father, mother and friends; 
their lives become one life, the same as Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden. There was 
no chance for a divorce then, and there should 
be none now. We would have a happier 
_— if Protestants would take a lesson in 
. * sanctity of marriage from their Catholic 
—. If Protestant clergymen would re. 
use to marry persons who have been divorord, 
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we would not have so many divorces. Too 
many obtain divorces because they wish to 
marry again. That is moral suicide. It is 
nothing but Mormon polygamy. Marriage is 
not a part of the heavenly life, yet we shall 
know each other better then, and surely love 
each other more.” , CAMP. 





The Education Society’s New 


Secretary 


The appointment of Rev. Charles O. Day as 
corresponding secretary of the C. E. S. brings 
to its service a man in the prime of his pro- 
ductive years, alert, affable and well balanced. 
His personal qualities and his record as a pas- 
tor are guarantees for the belief that he will 
accomplish a large and valuable work in his 
new position. 

Born in Catskill, N. Y., forty-seven years 
ago, he was educated in New Haven, graduat- 
ing from Yale in 1872 and after a year abroad 
returned to his alma mater for post-graduate 
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work in English literature. The ministry, 
however, was attracting him and he entered 
at Andover Seminary, graduating in 1877, go- 
ing thence for six months of city missionary 
work in Montreal. His first p»storate at Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., continued for five years, 
and after another year spent in philosophical 
study at Yale under President Porter’s direc- 
tion he accepted the pastorate at Brattleboro, 
Vt. His work there, lasting thirteen years 
and affecting the church and the community 
in a multitude of beneficial ways, ended «nly 
last autamn. Daring the summer he accom- 
panied the First Vermont Regiment to Chick- 
amauga Park, and both in the field and in the 
hospital he fulfilled with fidelity and notable 
success the duties of a chaplain. That the 
regiment appreciated his worth is evinced by 
the fact that there was hardly an absentee 
from the ranks when he preached on Sunday 
evenings. 

This new opportunity of usefu'ness comes 
to Mr. Day entirely unsovght. He had in- 
tended to spend a part of the comiig year 
abroad, but the directcrs of the soviety 
brought such pressure to bear upon him that, 
after consultation with his old professors at 
New Haven and with other advisers, he has 
accepted the position and hegan wk last 
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week, a few days before his predecessor, Dr. 
Barton, left for Chicago. The latter has effi- 
ciently tided the society over the past few 
months until a permanent choice could be 
made, Dr. John A. Hamilton, for so many 
years the chief secretary of the organization, 
continues, as for the last year or two, in the 
capacity of honorary secretary. 





In and Around Chicago 

A Young Woman’s Hotel 

On Feb. 18, Hotel Kdwards, No. 6231-33 
Lexington Avenue, was openei as a home for 
young women employed in the department 
stores of the city. The managers of these 
stores have taken deep interest in it and think 
that through it young women will be able to 
live comfortably and happily on what they are 
earning. The cost will vary from $2 to $3a 
week. For three cents a day additional, 
lunches will be provided. Those who receive 
$7 a week and upwards will not at present be 
received. It isexpected thatthe young women 
. will do most of the work. Plans are 
cn foot for furnishing opportunities 
for culture through evening classes, 
taught by professors from the univer- 
sity near by. A pbysical culture class 
and a literary class are already formed. 
Most of the furniture was given by 
Mr. F. A. Cooper of Siegel & Cooper, 
Chicago. Dr. Henson made the chief 
address at the opening exercises, young 
women from the university sang songs, 
and the young women of the home 
were waiters at the lanch farnished 
to the 200 or more guests. ‘he experi- 
ment will be watched with much in- 
terest. 


The Anti-Saloon Crusade 

Ministers of all denominations gatk- 
ered Monday, Feb. 20, in the First 
Methodist Church to hear Dr. H. H. 
Rassell, secretary of the Anti-Saloon 
League, on an organization and meth- 
ods of work for Illinois. Hedescribed 
the results of the campaign in his 
State, Ohio, and reported a far less 
number of saloons there at present 
than when the league began its work. 
The movement is one for which the 
churches alone are responsible. The 
league is formed within the church. 
Dr. Russell believes in reviving the 
old temperance pledge for Sunday 
schools and young people’s societies, 
that as much as possible should be 
made of the quarterly le«son on tem- 
perance, that there should be regular 
t-mperance meetings in the church 
and its societies, monthly or quar- 
terly, and that ministers should preach on 
temperance as often as once a year. Through 
these societies and from a regular collection 
from the church he weuld obtain the funds 
needed to push the work. Between $25,(00 
and $30,000 are thus secured every year in 
Ohio. The first object of the league is the en- 
forcement of existing laws, then, better legis- 
lation, efforts in this direction to be wisely 
directed so that more may never be asked at 
any time than there is prospect of obtaining. 
Dr. Rassell spoke as a man of experience and 
at his suggestion most of the pastors present 
signified their sympathy with him and their 
willingness to become members of an anti-sa- 
loon league. The Law Enforcement League, 
Dr. Henry, president, indorses the new move- 
ment and is itself exerting all its energy in 
preparing for the city spring campaign in the 
hope of preventing the nomination of un- 
worthy persons for office either as mayor or as 
aldermen. The great parties are slow in their 
nominations this year. ‘he Republicans have 
as yet no prominent candidate, although it is 
certain that even politicians will not dare to 
put a bad manin nomination. The disagree- 
ment between ex Governor Altgeld and Mayor 
Harrison seems to widen so that it looks now 
as if the Republicans ought to carry the city 
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by a large majority in favor of municipal re- 
form. No man who pledges himself to oppose 
civil service has any chance of an election as 
mayor, though politicians of both ef the great 
parties would be glad if civil service were not 
to be considered. Mayor Harrison, not satis- 
fied with the 50,000 majority in its favor a few 
years ago, is in favor of resubmitting it to the 
people, evidently in the hope of defeating it. 


Generous Philip Armour 

Mr. P. D. Armour keeps his own counsel 
and speaks only after he has thoroughly con- 
sidered what he is going to say. In this way 
he often surprises his friends and the city, 
just as he surprised Dr. Gunsaulus and the 
whole country several years ago when he told 
his pastor that, having listened to his plans 
for improvement of the condition of the poor, 
he was ready to give $1,500,000 to carry it for- 
ward. So Armour Institute sprang into being. 
Today it has in all its departments 1,240 pupils. 
Last Sunday, after the opening exercises of 
the Sunday school at the mission, Mr. Armour 
called Dr. Gunsaulus aside and said to him: 
“Your duties are rather arduous.” ‘ Yes,’” 
answered the doctor, ‘‘ but they are delightful 
duties and I rejoice in them.’’ Said Mr. Ar- 
mour: “I want to lighten them and to put 
some more money into the institute,’’ and 
added that he had obtained sixty lots worth 
$250,000 just across the street from the present 
building, and that he had $500,000 interest- 
bearing securities which he was going to give 
the institute. This will bring Mr. Armour’s 
gifts to the institute and the mission up to 
$3,000,000, and from invested funds of about 
$2,000,000 insure an income, with $25,000 from 
tuition, of not less than $125,000 a year. This 
new gift will enable Dr. Gunsaulus to organize 
at once a complete course in civil engineering 
and to strengthen existing departments of the 
institute. It is probable that as soon as possi- 
ble the real estate will be made the site of 
a building for engineering. Dr. Gunsaulus 
thinks the institute is only at the beginning of 
its career and that there is no reason to doubt 
its becoming the best technical school in the 
country. Mr. Armour says he is more than 
satisfied with his investments in it. 


Visit of Admiral Beresford 

Chicago did her best to show honor te this 
distinguished English gentleman. For the 
second time in its history the Commercial 
Club changed the time of its meeting that he 
might be present. During the day, Saturday, 
he was received by the Board of Trade, which, 
strange as it seems, became quiet during his 
visit and heard with respect and approval his 
plans for securing or developing trade with 
China. In his address before the club in the 
evening, he pointed out the advantages of this 
trade and attempted to show why Japan, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United States 
should form some sort of an alliance in order 
to obtain it. He advocates an open door 
policy, would, if possible, preserve the integ- 
rity of China, although the government is 
weak and bad, says that the resources of the 
country are vast and have hardly beea touched, 
that the people are slaves of tradition, but are 
capable of great things under proper leader- 
ship. Thealliance which he proposes received 
universal approval in Chicago. Sunday morn- 
ing he occupied a box in Central Music Hall 
and heard Dr. Hillis preach. 


Patriotism at the Congregational Ciub 

Monday evening was patriotic night and was 
devoted chiefly to the memory of Washington. 
There was first a brief address from the newly 
elected president, Dr. J. F. Loba, followed by 
special addresses from Merritt Starr, Esq., 
Rey. Dr. Frank Crane of Trinity Methodist 
Church and E. A. Bancroft, Esq., all of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Starr spoke of civil service as ex- 
hibited in the political leadership of George 
William Curtiss. Dr. Crane pointed out what 
he regards as the wonderful application of Isa. 
60 to America in her past history as well as in 
the responsibilities now pressing upon her, 
and Mr. Bancroft strove to make it clear that 
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he believed in commercial expansion and in 
the protection of American citizens all over 
the world, but not in entangling foreign alli- 
ances or in preventing people who are seeking 
independence from obtaining it. 

FRANKLIN. 


In and Around Boston 


Dr. Plumb Indorses the Free Church Catechism 

Copies of the new catechism just issued in 
England, and being widely circulated in this 
country also, were conspicuously in evidence 
at the Walnut Avenue Church in Roxbury 
last Sunday morning. Dr. Plumb had pro- 
vided himself with 500 and urged all his 
people to take copies to their homes and to 
make frequent use of them in connection with 
their Bible study. In the course of his ser- 
mon he commended the catechism unreserv- 
edly. He expressed his satisfaction that amid 
so many tendencies toward latitudinarianism 
there had been put forth such a strongly 
evangelical statement which commands the 
assent of so many representative bodies. To 
illustrate his point he cited several questions 
and answers. He suggested that in view of 
the fact that the catechism contains fifty-two 
questions it might be fitting for members of 
the congregation to take one question a week 
and study it with its answer throughout the 
coming year. 


Local Denominational Problems 

The first meeting of the Congregational Club 
under Dr. Plumb’s administration struck ten. 
Business was quickly expedited. The outlook 
committee’s report was comprehensive and 
spicy, and even the caterer joined in the ap- 
plause. The guests of the evening were Rev. 
Samuel Scoville, Rev, R. C. Greene and Rev. 
Jean E. Kuartz, the last of whom spoke Sun- 
day in Park Street Church and Second Church, 
Dorchester, in the interests of French evan- 
gelization. These gentlemen were introduced 
in turn with a few felicitous words and bowed 
their acknowledgments. 

Thediscussion on Boston Congregationalism 
was opened by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore of the 
Phillips Church, South Boston, who spoke for 
the down-town churches most sensibly and 
effectively. Their problems, he said, arise 
from the loss of substantial members, the 
large number of religiously indifferent and 
the increase of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. All these difficulties, he believed, could 
be overcome provided the churches put aside 
the thought that they are simply to struggle 
for life. They must rely on friendly visitation 
and on sympathetic personal ministration and 
they must go out into highways and hedges. 
Above all, we must believe in our polity and 
practice it, particularly the principle of fellow- 
ship and co-operation. Mr. Dinsmore was 
hopefal respecting converts from Roman 
Catholicism, for he believes that it is to be 
powerfully affected by the free American 
atmosphere. 

To Rev. E. M. Noyes fell the duty of speak- 
ing for the suburban churches. He painted a 
delightful picture of the bliss and charm of 
suburban life, but showed that the religious 
problem there was a great one, owing to the 
indifference of many prosperous, cultured per- 
sons, and the difficulty of finding definite em- 
ployment for the members of the church. He 
believed, however, that the resources of the 
suburbs could be drawn upon for the work of 
the city proper and that what we needed in 
our denomination is a brisker circulation. 

The address of Pres. S. C. Darling of the 
Congregational Church Union of Boston and 
vicinity drove home the thoughts already ut- 
tered and sparkled with many pungent and 
edifying admonitions. 


A Students’ Rally for Missions 

Surely the Father of his Country would 
have been pleased could he have witnessed 
the gathering in the New Old South Church 
on Feb. 22. The occasion was the conference 
held by the Students’ Volunteer League of 
Boston, to which delegates from the Christian 
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Endeavor Societies, Baptist. Unions, Epworth 
Leagues and Young Men and Young Won. 
en’s Christian Associations were invited, No 
less than 500 bright, earnest young men and 
women were in attendance, largely of the sty. 
dent class and representing Harvard, Raq. 
cliffe, Boston University, the Institute of 
Technology, Wellesley and several of the 
local theological schools. 

Over the pulpit hung a great banner op 
which was pictured a dove fiying over the 
world, bearing the motto, “Christ for the 
World.” On either side were maps of Asia, 
India and Japan, while every available space 
on the front of the galleries was oecupied 
with gayly colored banners representing 4)| 
nations, from the white elephant of Siam to 
the fierce dragon of China. 

The sessions of the league were three, The 
special object of the morning session was to 
deepen the spiritual life; of the afternoon 
to gain deeper insight into the problems: 
while in the evening special encouragement 
was forthcoming for those who were soon to 
have a share in the solving of these problems, 

Among the speeches that of Professor Mor. 
ris of Boston University emphasized the im. 
portance of physical equipment. Most of the 
speakers were either returned missionaries, 
as Mrs. S. B. Capron, Miss Clara Cushman of 
China, Dr. Pauline Root of India, Rev. E, 6, 
Tewksbury of China and Dr. Bunker of India, 
or persons identified with the direction of 
missionary endeavor, as Dr. Judson Smith, 
L. D. Wishard and Sec. J. W. Baer. Others 
no less effective on the platform were Dr, 
Julia M. Plummer, who spoke on Life More 
Abundant, and Miss Ethelwyn Wallace of 
Boston University, whose theme was Mites. 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, who presided in the even- 
ing, spoke ringing words of sympathy and 
counsel. 

Of the many inspiring features of the day 
none was more impressive than the testi- 
monies of the volunteers, who in a few years, 
some of them in only one year, are to take 
their places in the front ranks. As each 
came forward and stated in a few words 
whither he was going, under what auspices 
and, above all, why he was going, none listen- 
ing could help believing that God would bless 
these earnest, consecrated lives and make 
them a power in his world. 


Shawmut Bids Farewell to Dr. Barton 

Dr. Barton, in his closing sermons last Sun- 
day, magnified the mission of the church uni- 
versal, referring appreciatively to the local 
branches which it had been his privilege to 
serve. He spoke tenderly of the tie which 
unites pastor and people as one which no 
resignation can break, and alluded hopefully 
to the future of Shawmut. At the close of 
both services the people crowded around with 
regretful farewells and hearty Godspeeds. 
After the prayer meeting on the previous Fri- 
day evening, Dr. Bundy, in behalf of the con- 
gregation, presented him with a valuable gold 
watch and chain, the former inscribed with 
his monogram. Mrs. Barton received a lady’s 
watch, similarly marked, to which the ladies 
of the church on Sunday added a chain. The 
council which dismissed him Feb. 21, besides 
eulogizing his fruitful service, spoke of the 
work of Shawmut Church as great and un- 
speakably important and commended the peo- 
ple because “with unfaltering strength of 
purpose they propose to push forward this 
great enterprise.’’ 


Harvard Professors on Biblical Themes 


A rare opportunity is being offered attend- _ 


ants upon the Old South Church, Boston, in 
the lectures of Professor Platner now being 
delivered at the close of the morning service. 
He interests all who hear him, with such per 
fect ease and fiuency does he present his sub- 
ject. These lectures on the Literature of the 
Bible are delivered almost entirely wi 
notes and opened always with a brief prayer. 
He has a keen appreciation of the beauties 
the Old Testament and a deep reverence 
its truths. The results of the comparisos 
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one with another, and of the taking 
into consideration, when dealing with a pro- 
phetical work, the relation of the prophet to 
the movements of his time—historical, politi- 
cal and religious—are all clearly brought out. 
The old prophets stand forth vividly. Due 
account is taken also of the repetitions and 
inaccuracies in many passages of the Old 
Testament, and of misinterpretations, mis- 
takes regarding authorship and all later edito- 
rial work. In spite, however, of this ‘‘ higher 
criticism,” the nobility and vitality of the 
truths recorded and handed down through so 
many generations are clearly brought to view. 
A series of lectures is also going forward, at 
the homes of prominent Boston women, on 
Oriental Discoveries by Professor Lyon of 
Cambridge, a recognized authority on the 
Semitic races. Some forty persons gathered 
at Mrs. John Gray’s, 176 Beacon Street, last 
week Monday, to hear him speak of the Bab- 
ylonian people, their customs and habits, and 
jn particular their influence on the Hebrew 
nation during its period of captivity. Tablets 
dosely written upon, with odd figures and 
indentations on the sides, the signatures of 
the scribes or witnesses, revealed many curi- 
ous similarities between that ancient and 
highly civilized people and modern days. 


Washington's Birthday Celebrations 

The Young Men’s Congregational Club, at 
its dinner at the Hotel Brunswick, listened to 
patriotic musie and heard from the veteran 
author and publicist, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
the reasons why he opposes annexation of the 
Philippines, or the attempt now being made 
to conciliate them by subduing them. While 
his spirit and his manner of discussion were 
admirable in their temper, the argument hardly 
seemed convincing to most of those who heard 
it. Only the dark side of British rule in India 
was depicted, and only the bright side of Jap- 
anese effort to become a civilized power. Nor 
did it seem quite fair to cite the situation which 
France faced after she aided us in throwing 
off the Lritish yoke as precisely like that 
which we faced when the power of Spain in 
the Philippines was gone, and we either had 
to assume responsibility or permit the islands 
to revert to anarchy and to inter-racial and 
inter-insular warfare. 

The Society of the Colonial Wars observed 
the day in various ways, not omitting a digni- 
fied and impressive servicein St, Paul’s Church, 
at which Bishop Lawrence officiated and 
preached, urging loyal support of the Presi- 
dent during the crisis through which the na- 
tion is passing. 


Reminiscences of a Remarkable Family 

The ministers listened for an hour and a 
half on Monday to a paper of unusual inter- 
est upon the Beecher family. The speaker 
was Kev. Samuel Seoville, the son-in-law of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Scoville’s excep- 
tional opportunities for studying his subject 
gave the address special value. Dealing more 
particularly with the famous brother and sis- 
ter, he considered their peculiar habits of 
work, passion for nature, absorbing patriot- 
ism and love for men. Bright anecdotes of 
the preacher that have not become public 
property, because of their household charac. 
ter, were introduced. A very sympathetic 
sketch of Mrs. Stowe at home and in Europe 
Bave rich color and value to the address. 


Peace Meetings in Tremont Temple 

The feeling which not a few have that some- 
thing should be done in this country to co- 
operate with English agitators, led by Mr. 
W. T. Stead, to create sentiment in favor of 
disarmament, international arbitration, or any 
movement that looks toward the peace of the 
World, has at last crystallized in the scheme 
of holding meetings in some of our largest 
cities. Boston’s are to be held in Tremont 
Temple on Mondays at noon, March 6, 20, 27 
and April 3,10. These meetings will be held 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Good 
Citizenship Society. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Samuel Gompers, Dr, Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
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Lorimer, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore will speak in turn. 





To Plead for the Sailor’ 


The recent acceptance by Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps of a call to become pastor of the church 
in Leominster, Mass., deprived the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society of his services as 
field secretary. In this position, for the last 
year and a half, he has brought the welfare of 
the sailors home to the hearts of many New 
England Congregationalists, and has proved 
himself a welcome and most effective speaker. 
It is fortunate, however, that the society has 
found so quickly one who will take up the 
work now laid down by Mr. Phelps and carry 
it forward with the same vigorous spirit. 

Rev. Cyrus P. Osborne, who has just ter- 
minated a pastorate of fourteen years over the 
Presbyterian church in Fayetteville, N. Y., is 
by no means a stranger to Boston or to Con- 
gregationalism. Though born in Maéne, his 
family removed to this city when he was 
eleven years old, and his education was ac- 
quired at the public schools and at Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1859. Three years 
later, after graduating from Andover, he be- 
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came pastor at Bristol, R.1.,and subsequently 
served the churches at Southington, Ct., and 
Branford, Ct. His special qualifications for 
the work which he now assumes arise from 
the fact that for three years previous to enter- 
ing college he followed the sea himself and 
thus acquired a practical knowledge of the 
life of the seafaring man and his peculiar 
temperament and temptations. Mr. Barna S. 
Snow, though in somewhat impaired health, 
continues as corresponding secretary of the 
society, while down at the chapel and reading 
room, at 287 Hanover Street, Chaplain S. S. 
Nickerson guides the gospel ship with a steady 
hand and a smiling countenance, and makes it 
a place of refuge and help to the many sailors 
frequenting this port. Dr. McKenzie, the 
president of the society, bears its interests 
constantly on his heart. Mr. Osborne will 
welcome opportunities to present the work of 
the society. He may be addressed at Room 
601, Congregational House. 





Current Interests at Wellesley 


The annual Durant memorial service on 
Feb. 20 was conducted by Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, honorary member of the class of 
1893, whose address was an innovation, in that 
it emphasized not, as usual, the character of 
the founder, but the lasting principles on 
which the college was founded. He laid stress 
on the fact that the highest type of educated 
womanhood is Christian. The tendency to 
agnosticism, more prevalent today in women’s 
colleges than in men’s, strikes at the root of 
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woman’s influence in the home and in the 
world, This tendency must and can be coun- 
teracted by an earnest Christian atmosphere 
in the college at large. 

At different times during the year speakers 
connected with the World Student Christian 
Federation, among them Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Mott, have held services. As a result of 
the interest awakened a movement has re- 
cently been set on foot to change the basis of 
membership of the college Christian Associa- 
tion to that required by the international com- 
mittee of the Y. W.C. A. This would neces- 
sarily restrict the active membership, putting 
it on an evangelical basis, but, on the other 
hand, it would bring the college into direct 
touch with the world movement for Christian 
student influence. 

Beneath all the events of college life there 
runs a strong undercurrent of regret at the 
prospect of Mrs. Irvine’s withdrawal from 
the office of president next June. Believing 
that the demands which called her to the posi- 
tion had been removed over a year and a half 
ago, she sent in her resignation, to take effect 
in Juné, 1898, At the request of the board of 
trustees, she consented te extend her term of 
office fora year. Though the event has been 
so long expected, it is none the less keenly 
felt by both students and alumne now that 
the time is drawing near. M. B. M. 





Rally of Rhode Island Endeav- 


orers 


Long-time convention attendants consider 
the annual meeting last week in Pawtucket 
superior in spiritual quality to its predecessors. 
The program had variety with unity. All de- 
partments of Christian Endeavor came in for 
consideration. The addresses were supple- 
mented by conferences and parliaments, giving 
opportunity for open discussion. 

The note of the sessions was struck by Gen- 
eral Secretary Baer the first evening. His 
tender words were followed by a quiet hour 
service under the conduct of Rev. Floyd Tomp- 
kins, soon to remove to Philadelphia, and 
made a deep impression. Practical work was 
considered in relation to citizenship, temper- 
ance and the press on Wednesday morning, 
the session closing with a strong appeal for the 
care and cultivation of the all-round man by 
Rev. J. M. Lowden. Personal Work was made 
the basis of an instructive description of Chris- 
tian service in down-town New York by H. B. 
Gibbud. The question of missions, now before 
the State—through the coming of the Yale 
Band to Providencein April—was presented by 
H. S. Capron in a description of the band, and 
through L. D. Wishard, who brought a strong 
message from the student missionary volun- 
ters. Dr. J. L. Withrow gave the last address 
of the convention upon Fitness for the Master’s 
Work. The juniors and superintendents heard 
Mrs. N. J. Teague in an address and chalk 
talk, and their own rally was most successful. 

An unusual feature for the State meeting 
was the tea given to the corresponding secre- 
taries in the Park Place Church. Mr. Baer 
spoke strong, personal words, emphasizing the 
importance of this department of C. E. and 
urging the utmost attention to details. 

The Rhode Island Union has about 150 soci- 
eties with a membership of 6,000. There are 
also 3,750 juniors. Robert Cushman of Paw- 
tucket was elected president. Frank O. Bis- 
hop, whose work received high commendation, 
was re-elected secretary. 





Rich men are not always sent to hell, nor 
poor men to heaven. As St. Augustine re- 
marks, with his usual cleverness: “It was 
not his poverty but his piety which sent Laz- 
arus in the parable to heaven, and when he 
got there he found a rich man’s bosom to rest 
in.” Riches are no sin in themselves, but, 
like all forms of strength, a very great and 
dangerous temptation.—George Adam Smith. 





THE HOME 
A Child in Heaven 


I never dreamed that God could need 
A child so small as this; 

I quite forgot, until God spoke, 
That this, my child, was his. 

I said, ‘“‘ My child shall dwell with me 
From life’s dawn till life’s even ;”’ 

But God replied, “‘ The child is mine, 
And he shal! dwell in heaven.” 


Death never heard such tiny hands 
Grope on his massy doors, 

God never saw such tiny feet 
Move up his golden floors. 

Scarce from his mother was he weaned, 
Scarce felt her soft embraces, 

When he must walk alone, unscreened, 
Thro’ these wide heavenly places. 


This room’s length was bis continent, 
His treasured bliss—this toy! 

What did he know, what could he do 
In that ethereal joy ? 

Crowns for the saint, palms for the pure, 
For these be fitting blisses ; 

But what for him whose gain secure 
Was just—his mother’s kisses? 


‘* Mother of God,’’ some hope I find 
In that remembered word ; 
Thou on whose heart the sweet Child lay 
Who brought thy heart the sword ; 
Didst thou not see my little son, 
Didst thou not smile to greet him ; 
With kisses on thy mouth didst run 
To welcome him and greet him ? 


It must be so: for saints the palm, 
But what of those who wait, 

Mere mothers, with sweet wistful eyes, 
Close to the crystal gate? 

O, too austere for childish gaze 
The throne of the Eternal! 

A lonely child up heaven’s wide ways 
Comes seeking the Maternal. 


Here is the cradle where he lay 
White as his innocence ; 
No hand hath touched it since the day 
God stooped and took him thence. 
Father of the Beloved Son 
To earthly exile given, 
Thou knowest—may thy will be done— 
I have a child in heaven. 
—W. J. Dawson, in the British Weekly. 





In conversation with 
a gentleman noted for 
his knowledge on all sorts of subjects, he 
was asked how he had ever collected such 
a variety of valuable information. ‘‘By 
remembering that I could learn some- 
thing from almost everybody, and by 
looking up matters at the time I hap- 
pened to be interested in them,” was the 
reply. There is much food for thought 
in these words, for it is safe to say of 
most people that if they knew all the 
things they had at various times wanted 
to know their intelligence would be 
much greater thanit nowis. To give up 
because it is a little trouble or effort to 
find out speedily brings the mind to a 
state where it is no longer curious. 
Hence it is wise for parents to make a 
point of answering the intelligent ques- 
tions of their children, or, better yet, of 
putting them on the track of finding out 
for themselves. Then, too, those who 
understand how to do it will learn facts 
of interest from almost every one whom 
they chance to meet, while the uninitiated 
are constantly letting golden opportuni- 
ties of this kind slip past them unnoticed. 


General Knowledge 
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Christodora House 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Just before the Christmas holidays it 
was my happy fortune to pay a flying visit 
to one of our most notable colleges for 
women. The snow lay white and cold 
over the Massachusetts mountain tops. 
The campus glittered under its shield of 
frozen ermine, but in the college halls all 
was bright activity and eager life. I sat 
up rather late that evening, after the stu- 
dents had retired, talking with a group of 
interesting women in the president’s own 
parlor. These ladies were busy around 
the lamp, and as enthusiastic over their 
unwonted task of sewing as the young- 
est freshmen could have been, for they 
were dressing dolls for the Christmas tree 
at Christodora House, New York. There 
was a box to be sent the next day, and 
their fingers flew over the seams, and they 
adjusted the pretty bows and sashes, while 
they fancied the delight their gifts would 
carry to the little children of the very 
poor who should receive this holiday 
joy. 

Christmas is far in the background now, 
but Christodora House is a beacon light 
for the Master the whole year round. 
May I tell you about it? An interdenom- 
inational settlement of young women, 
planned and carried forward on distinctly 
Christian lines not only, but with an ag- 
gressive Christian purpose, it makes its 
appeal to all who love and serve the Mas- 
ter. That it was begun in faith and hu- 
mility and has been nurtured by prayer, 
that no step has been taken without de- 
vout waiting on God, and that it. is 


Strongly and directly evangelical make 


it intensely interesting as an experiment 
in philanthropy, and give it a claim on 
Christian people everywhere. We all 
have something at stake in the evangel- 
ization of a great city. So many avenues 
lead out from it, so many pathways lead 
into it, that no quiet rural dweller, or res- 
ident of any town through which the rail- 
road passes to and from New York, can 
be indifferent to what is going on there. 

In June, 1897, two young women, Miss 
C. I. MacColl and Miss Sara L. Carson, 
having previously consulted friends and 
taken counsel of God in prayer, rented 
an ordinary five-roomed flat, a cellar and 
a little room back of a store, at 163 Ave- 
nue B, New York, and went there to live. 
Their only furniture consisted at first of 
an iron bedstead and a mattress without 
pillows, a common kitchen table and a 
few wooden chairs. After paying the 
first month’s rent, they had only $15 in 
their purse, but, with calm confidence in 
their Heavenly Father, they began their 
work. ‘They looked unto him and were 
lightened and their faces were not 
ashamed.” 

In the ward where Christodora House 
is situated there are 25,000 young women 
who earn their own living and help to 
support their families by daily work in 
factoriesand shops. When our two work- 
ers invited their neighbors, the young 
women and girls whom they saw in the 
street, to come to their first social meet- 
ing, they gave the privileges of an even- 
ing in refined association to girls who 
hitherto had known, socially, nothing but 
the dance hall, the saloon, or the street 
corner. With social needs and desires as 
natural and as peremptory as our own, 
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these daughters of the tenement 
working hard from early morning til] 
evening, had been without a place ora 
welcome where Christian influence could 
impress them. True, there were missy 
and missions doing good work, but these 
necessarily failed to give the home con. 
tact which is part of the beneficence of 
college settlement work. 

“What hath God wrought!” is in my 
mind whenever I go to Christodora. For 
in one year from the time the settlement 
modestly began, it outgrew the narrow 
flat and the dark cellar at 163 Avenue B 
and migrated to its present home at 147 
Avenue B, opposite the breezy space of 
trees and walks known as Tompkins 
Square. Here, in a spacious and beauti. 
ful four-story house, which has been pur. 
chased and put into thorough order, the 
many-sided work of the settlement is car. 
ried on. Eighty per cent. of the young 
women and little girls who throng the 
doors of Christodora are Hebrews and 
Roman Catholics, but they gladly attend 
the gospel meetings and crowd into the 
Bible classes. Many of the girls have 
been hopefuiiy converted. A varied edu- 
cational work under competent teachers 
gives opportunity in the evenings for 
girls to study arithmetic, history, English 
literature, stenography, music, typewrit- 
ing, cooking, dressmaking and millinery. 

The original family of two resident work- 
ers has increased to twelve, and there are 
constantly present there young women 
from our several colleges who are availing 
themselves of this opportunity to study 
settlement work. An advisory council of 
well-known Christian men and women 
gives its support to the enterprise, and 
chapters, contributing $100 annually to 
Christodora, have been organized in sev- 
eral colleges, among them Smith College, 
Mt. Holyoke and Syracuse University. 
Individual sustaining members pay $5 4 
year. Young women temporarily staying 
at Christodora, that they may come in 
contact with the work, pay $5 a week for 
their board. Gifts of money, of books, of 
furniture and of pictures are most wel- 
come. 

To tell you of the several clubs in opera- 
tion, the Clionian and Margaret Sangster 
Clubs, the Loyalty and Fidelity and the 
Sunshine Clubs, composed of young 
women in the two first mentioned, of 
half-grown girls in the two second, and 
of wee children in the last instance, 
would take more space than this paper 
can afford to spare. But they all meet 
to sing God’s praise and to pray t 
him; they all have for their inspire 
tion loyalty to Christ; they are all cet- 
ters of a deep, true religious life; and 
in that part of New York Christodor 
House stands for the improvement of 
homes, for good morals, for the cleansing 
and uplifting influence which comes where 
Christ is honored. 





In one word, while the spirit of the 
world thinks of itself and helps itself. 
charity, which is the Spirit of (od, thinks 
of other people and helps other people. 
And now, to be always thinking of otbet 
people’s feelings and always caring for 
other people’s comfort, what is that but 
the mark, and the only mark, of # te 
gentleman and a true lady? There 
none other and there never will be- 
Charles Kingsley. 
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The National Congress of 
Mothers 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, WASHINGTON, 
« FEB. 16, 17 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


The first meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers in 1897 was simply initi- 
ative. Attracted by the novelty of the 
call, a crowd of the interested and the 
curious filled and overflowed the banquet 
room of the hotel where the meetings 
were scheduled. A large hall was hur- 
riedly engaged, where interesting ad- 
dresses by notable people were given, 
and the newest new movement shot up 
like a fountain, played for three days and 
apparently subsided. * 

The second year was one of erratic im- 
pulse; various fads, like colored lights, 
were mingled with the congress. It was 
held in a large opera house, and its pur- 
poses and aims seemed hopelessly mixed 
with the unreal and the visionary that 
dwell upon the boards. The third con- 
gress, just closed, has been one of organi- 
zation and of obstacles, yet of the three 
it has been the most valuable. The or- 
ganization was brought about last year, 
and became imperative when the benefac- 
tress who had supplied the funds for the 
previous meetings wisely- concluded to 
close her check-book to its interests. 

The Mothers’ Congress is now duly in- 
corporated, and has permanent headquar- 
ters here in the same great office building 
where the Daughters of the American 
Revolution have pre-empted a number of 
rooms. The Mothers are two flights 
higher up than the Daughters. Any com- 
munication addressed National Congress 
of Mothers reaches them. 

The rather lengthy constitution that 
changes the aggregation to an organiza- 
tion states that the objects of the con- 
gress shall be to promote conference 
among parents upon questions most vital 
to the welfare of their children, to further 
and develop the manifold interests of the 
home, co-operate with educators in their 
mental and moral training, etc. State 
assemblies of mothers, and home.makers’ 
clubs are entitled to representation in the 
congress, and each local club can send its 
president and delegate and an additional 
delegate for every twenty-five members. 
Each delegate has a vote. There is pro- 
vision for afliliated societies. The con- 
stitution is longand awkward; in attempt- 
ing to put in everything it gives occasion 
to endless queries. 

The obstacles began a couple of days 
before the congress was to meet, with a 
snowstorm that blocked all the railroads 
and stopped every car line in the city. 
Six women waded to the place of meeting 
and stood a hapless row before closed 
doors, bolted within and barricaded by 
snowdrifts without. They toiled back to 
their hotels to learn from the papers that 
the opening of the congress had been 
postponed for two days. On Thursday a 
Pelting rain, added to the snowbanks, 
made rubber boots a necessity, but once 
under cover the limited audience stayed 


_ through the day, for the rainfall slid into 


& sleetstorm that made progress on the 
streets 4 menace to life and limb. The 
final day of the congress was little better. 
Such weather would have been an ex- 
tinguisher to any cause or congress of 
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causes not bubbling and boiling with the 
most ardent enthusiasm. 

The meeting place was a church, and 
the congress lent itself to this environ- 
ment rather than to that of the hall or 
the opera house. Its tone was distinctly 
religious and decidedly orthodox. The 
audiences were not large—never more 
than four or five hundred. There were 
few, if any, women present who are 
prominent in social or official life here. 
The delegates were a simply-dressed, 
eager company of mothers, teachers and 
maiden aunts, who had their note-books 
and jotted down points from Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall’s wonderful talk on Adolescence 
till they were lost in simply listening to 
his masterful and beautiful analysis of 
youth. He left his hearers to draw their 
own inferences—watchfulness, sympathy, 
patience with the boys and girls in their 
teens. Give them the best in the golden 
days when fancy, poetry and love wake to 
thythmic music, but permit no crowding, 
no pressure. 

A most delightful and practical paper 
was that on Literature for Children, by 
Mrs. Birney of Philadelphia. It should 
be published as a leaflet, for its sugges- 
tions are many and valuable. Leaflets 
are to be sent out this year to all who 
will apply for them. They are to be pre- 
pared. by experts and will be in series of 
eight topics each, so that they can be 
made the basis of a year’s work on sev- 
eral different lines. Lack of funds has 
thus far prevented the publishing of the 
report of last year’s congress. 

Of course the program could not be 
followed. Though some of the speakers 
and a number of the delegates were de- 
tained from five to thirty.five hours on 
the way, the times of their arrival did 
not tally with the general postponement 
of the meeting. But every speaker 
reached here and gave a paper. Thé ad- 
dresses were mainly by men, and the dis- 
cussions that followed were generally to 
the point. The talks by medical experts 
were followed by a fire of questions that 
forced professional advice, minus the 
fees. The congress successfully evaded 
irrelevant topics. The National Sabbath 
Alliance and the George Junior Republic 
came in naturally under morals and re- 
form. A minute was adopted requesting 
the Congress of the United States to so 
deal with the newly-elected representative 
from Utah that his name will not be con- 
tinued on the roll. A resolution was 
read expressing complete confidence in 
the war policy of the President. At the 
suggestion that the war is over, the word 
“war,” very obnoxious to some of the 
delegates, was omitted. 

The social features of the congress 
were few. Receptions were given up on 
account of the weather. The ladies went 
by appointment to the White House the 
day that the President was captivating 
Boston. Mrs. McKinley bowed to them 
as they were presented to her, and pathet- 
ically fondled the children who came with 
them. Mrs. Birney, the originator and 
president of the congress, is very winning, 
and there was no clashing during the ses- 
sions, but there was a iack of promptness 
in calling them to order. The ladies, while 
lunching on coffee and sandwiches in the 
basement, looked over the tables of kin- 
dergarten supplies and cases of books that 
are more fascinating each year. A num- 
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ber of colored women were present, and 
the report of their work is a strong faetor 
for the continuance of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress. The meetings from now on wiil 
without doubt improve, but they can but 
be similar to this. It is line upon line, 
precept upon precept with the mothers as 
with the children. It would be a weari- 
ness to body and soul to attend every ses- 
sion of such a congress year after year. 
But the delegate comes but once, and 
gains suggestions that she can carry back 
to her circle or club, that is always a dif- 
ferent body from what it was the year 
before. In this way the benefit of the 
geysers of wisdom that spout once every 
year at the national capital is distributed 
throughout the country, and those who 
run back and forth carrying their pitchers 
are themselves greatly heartened and re- 
freshed. 





Susanne’s Visit to New York 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I, 


Miss Amelia Stiffneck closed the door 
behind her, and then the children, tum- 
bling out of their straight-backed chairs, 
rushed to the window that they might see 
the last of the waving plumes on Miss 
Amelia’s hat. Her carriage had scarcely 
vanished around the curve in the road 
when they burst upon their mother with 
a storm of questions. 

“What is Miss Amelia going to do, 
mother?” 

‘‘Is she going to take Susanne to New 
York with her?” 

“ Will Thuthanne’th hat have featherth 
on it like Mith Amelia’th ?” 

“Will th-he have ith cream when th-he 
getth to New York?” 

All these questions being answered in 
the affirmative, the children turned and 
stared at Susanne, who stood by the win- 
dow holding her shaker in her hand and 
gazing out across the fields. 

“O my! Ain’t you lucky?” said Jim, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pockets 
and regarding Susanne with admiring 
wonder. 

Susanne was silent. 

“IT s’pose you think you can run right 
acrost the road there same as you can 
here, don’t ye?” inquired Tom, with a 
knowing air. 

Susanne had hardly grasped the fact 
that she was really going to New York, 
so the matter of crossing the streets had 
not yet presented itself. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
said Susanne. 

“Wall, now! I guess you’ve just got 
to stand still on the side the road till a 
perlice comes along and helps ye acrost. 
There’s more teams passes the roads there 
in‘one day than what passes herein a year.” 

“They sweep the roads there, too,” said 
Tom; “Jimmie Blake told me so.”’ 

Susanne had never seen streets any dif- 
ferent from the little sandy road which 
wound along past her grandfather’s house, 
and as she looked out upon it now she 
saw, in her imagination, a cloud of dust 
rising skyward. 

“T should think folks would get dust in 
their eyes,’’ she said, anxiously. 

No notice was taken of this remark. 
The children were inquiring of their 
mother, who had just come back into the 
room, why Miss Amelia had not invited 
them to go to New York. 
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“Miss Amelia isn’t your aunt,” replied 
their mother. ‘‘Susanne is related to her 
on her mother’s side. If Susanne’s a good 
girl I wouldn’t wonder if Miss Amelia’d 
do real well by her.” 

Just then Susanne, spying her grand- 
father coming across the fields, darted 
out of the door to meet him. 

“*Well!”’ said the children’s mother, “‘if 
Miss Amelia thinks she’s going to have an 
easy time weaning. that child from her 
grandfather, shé’s very much mistaken.” 

**Ma, don’t Thuthanne want to go to 
New York and eat ith cream?” inquired 
Esther, the youngest of the little brood. 

“OQ, I don’t know,” replied her mother. 
‘Susanne sets so much by her grandfather 
I don’t know as anything ’1l ever take his 
place.”’ 

Thatsame night after the fire was lighted 
and grandfather settled comfortably in 
his rocking-chair Susanne crept up into 
his lap. She had sat upon his lap every 
night since she could remember, but to- 
night she put her head downon his shoulder 
and tried hard not to cry. Old witches’ 
faces and long, black dragons with fiery 
eyes looked out at her from the glowing 
logs. Itseemed to Susanne that each one 
looked just like Aunt Amelia. She felt a 
keen sympathy for the bright sparks that 
chased each other up the chimney and 
went out into the mysterious dark. 

Grandfather sang her favorite hymn. 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green. 


Susanne had loved to think of those green 
fields. She imagined there must be a 
brook running through them and stone 
walls around them where meadow-rue and 
steeple-top grew, and perhaps there were 
some great rocks in them for little chil- 
dren to play on. This vision always made 
Susanne happy, but tonightshe could think 
of nothing but great buildings and dusty 
streets where people hurried to and fro. 

“Grandfather,” said Susanne, after the 
cracks and quavers of the dear voice had 
ceased, ‘‘are there any sweet fields in 
New York?” 

“No,” said the old man, “‘but there’s a 
park where they keep a sight of things for 
little girls to look at, elephants and kan- 
garoos and rhinoceroses.” 

“Tf you were only going with me, grand- 
father!”’ said Susanne, trying hard to keep 
down the great lump that would rise in 
her throat. 

‘“‘Grandfather’s getting pretty old to 
travel, but he’ll be thinking about Susanne 
and when she comes again she’ll tell him 
all about the sights in New York.” 

“Is it going to be two weeks before I 
get back, grandfather?” 

“You shall come home in two weeks if 
you want to,”’ replied grandfather. 

“Come, come, Susanne,” called the 
children’s mother, “it’s time you went to 
bed now. Your Aunt Amelia’ll be here 
early tomorrow and you'll want to get a 
good start.” 

The next morning Miss Amelia came 
bringing new clothes for Susanne and a 
black hat with feathers just as the chil- 
dren had expected. When Susanne came 
down stairs all ready for the journey, the 
children stood around her at a respectful 
distance and grandfather smiled upon her 
from the doorway. 

“Any one would know that the child is 
related to me,’”’ said Miss Amelia Stiff- 
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neck, examining critically the curve of 
Susanne'’s eyelashes and the size of her 
ears. ‘“‘How would you like to live with 
me all the time ?”’ asked Miss Amelia. 

Susanne looked up quickly and thecolor 
sprang to hercheeks. ‘I b’long to grand- 
father,’’ she said, breaking away from the 
circle of admiring children and clinging 
to grandfather’s great hard hand. 

“Don’t frighten the child,” whispered 
the children’s mother. ‘“ You must work 
slow with Susanne. Let her get weaned 
from her grandfather and then she’ll like 
to stay well enough.” 

“Bring her back in two weeks,” called 
grandfather, as the carriage started down 
the sandy road. But Miss Amelia was 
busy with the carriage robe and didn’t 
hear. Susanne heard however—Susanne 
always heard when grandfather spoke. 

Miss Amelia tried to be kind to Susanne 
all the way to New York. She pointed 
out rivers and lakes and hills and told her 
the names of them. Susanne couldn’t 
remember them very well, but she saw 
two little boys with pails and she wanted 
to know where they were going. Aunt 
Amelia didn’t know that. Then she saw 
an old man with white hair like grand- 
father’s. Susanne wanted to know if he 
had any little girls, but Aunt Amelia 
couldn’t tell. At last they reached New 
York and rode in a carriage down a long 
street full of people and Aunt Amelia 
kept pointing out great buildings and tell- 
ing Susanne about them. There was a 
woman selling apples on the corner. She 
had a kind face and she wore a shaw] over 
her head. Susanne wanted to know her 
name very much indeed, but Aunt Amelia 
didn’t seem to know anybody’s name. 

By and by the carriage turned down a 
long street where there were many houses 
all exactly alike. Susanne was wonder- 
ing whether the children that belonged in 
these houses ever went out into the street, 
and if they did, whether they ever got 
back to the same house from which they 
started, when the carriage stopped and 
Aunt Amelia got out. A black man opened 
the door. Susanne was afraid of him, but 
Aunt Amelia walked right by without 
looking at him and Susanne followed her. 
A pretty young lady wearing a white cap 
took off Susanne’s hat and led her up. 
stairs to a room where there was a bed as 
large as the whole of Susanne’s room at 
home, and carved upon the headboard 
was a dreadful dark grinning face which, 
for some reason or other, made Susanne 
think of Aunt Amelia. 

The lady with the white cap poured 
some water into a bowl and thenshe said, 
“Do you wish for anything, Miss?” 
Susanne stared at the white cap and 
shook her head. Then the young lady 
went away and Susanne was left alone 
with the dreadful grinning face for com- 
pany. If only grandfather would come 
and take her away, thought Susanne, 
and then the poor child, remembering 
how far away she was from grandfather’s 
kind face and gentle voice, broke down 
altogether, and throwing herself on the 
floor at the foot of the bed where the 
grinning face couldn’t see her she sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

After a while the young lady with the 
white cap came and washed Susanne’s 
face and said kind things to her and 
smoothed her hair. Then they went 
down stairs, where the table was set. 
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Susanne tried to eat, but the black man 
was there, and Susanne couldn’t spreag 
her bread very well, and the black man 
kept passing things to her which ghe 
didn’t want. Pretty soon ‘Aunt Amelia 
spoke to him and he went away, and the 
nice lady with the white cap came ang 
buttered her bread and gave her some 
jelly. 

When Aunt Amelia got through eating 
she told Susanne she was going to take 
nap and after that they would go to the 
park to see the animals; meanwhile 
Susanne might do just as she liked. §} 
she went back to the room where the great 
bed was, with the grinning face over jt, 
She opened her little trunk and took out 
a box. In the box Were fourteen buttons, 
Susanne counted them all and put them 
back. “Tonight,” she said to herself, 
“T’ll take out one button, and then 
there’ll be only thirteen, and tomorrow 
night there won’t be but twelve. By and 
by there won’t be but ten—ten won't 


‘seem so many as fourteen—and then 


there’ll be nine and eight and seven and 
six and some day only one. Then I can 


‘go home where grandfather is.” Here 


Susanne’s face brightened almost into a 
smile. 

After a while the white-capped lady 
came and got her ready to go to the park, 
Aunt Amelia took her in where the ani- 
mals were, but Susanne couldn’t enjoy 
them at all, they looked so sad. 

‘They look’s though they wanted to go 
home,”’ said Susanne to Aunt Amelia. 
‘Don’t anybody ever let them go home? 
Perhaps some of them has grandfathers 
waiting for them.” 

Aunt Amelia assured Susanne that the 
animals were contented; they were well 
fed and liked to beincages. But Susanne 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for them, and 
that night when she went to bed she cried 
herself to sleep, partly because she was 
sorry for the animals and partly because 
she was afraid of the grinning face, and 
altogether because she wanted to see 
grandfather. 


(To be continued.) 





The Way to Sit 


When our grandmothers were girls, and 
straight-backed chairs instead of cush- 
ioned divans were the usual resting- places, 
the young women held themselves witha 
straightness that was almost stiffness. 
Then when they grew old, they still held 
themselves like duchesses. For it is the 
way one sits rather than the exercise one 
takes that determines the erectness of the 
figure. A prominent begga says that 
the proper sitting position requires that 
the spine shall be kept straight, and that 
the support needed for the upper part 
shall be felt in the right place. _ 

Therefore it is necessary to sit as far 
back in the chair as possible, so that the 
lower end of the spine shall be b 
against the back of theseat. If this back 
is straight, the shoulders will also rest 
against it; but even if the shoulders have 
no point of support, it will be found that 
they do not need it, when the base of the 
spineis supported properly. This position 
makes no strain upon the ligaments of the 
spine. oe of the body is pro 
erly fixed by this attitude. The feet sho 
rest squarely upon the floor; the h 
should rest lightly in the lap, and thus 

rfect equilibrium and rest are secu 

he arms should never be crossed, for 
that position causes a strain upon the 
yar gy © see wane a weight upon the sto 
and phragm, and thus increases 
labor of digestion and respiration.— 
Ledger. 
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Closet and Altar 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Consider 
your ways. 





While some can only realize the pres- 
ence of Christ in the bread or in the 
order, we have the sense of this divine 
reality in the brotherhood of those who 
see the Lord. ... The true dwelling 
place of Christ is in his brethren, even 
in the Jeast of them... . He is not in 
the ritual, not in the building which we 
ceremonially dedicate, not in specific 
church forms or formularies, not in or- 
ders and pedigrees, not in history or in 
books, however august, but veritably in 
the heart and life of brethren beloved of 
him. Ile is in us and therefore strangely 
with us. At his table we may gain such 
asense of this presence that, though he 
vanish from our sight, he will leave us 
with hearts burning and eyes opened to 
see him move along the way of obvious 
duty, sacrifice or service, till he come 
again to us and bid us join him in the 
home of perfect peace and absolute sacri- 
fice.—Principal Reynolds. 





Ours is the bond of love divine, 
Which knits us each to all and all to each ; 
That love whose ever lengthening cords can 
reach 
From the white choir around Thy heavenly 
shrine 
To those who come in faith today 
Here to remember Thee. 
—R. Brown-Borthwick. 





Let us assure ourselves what this rite 
[the Lord’s Supper] means and says. Its 
purpose is not to fix our gaze upon the 
bloody tragedy of Calvary. It does more 
than repeat a great example of love and 
fidelity. It does not mean expiation— 
penal suffering and satisfied justice. It 
is rather an invitation to draw nigh to 
Christ and share his life when it was at 
its highest point; not the suffering of it, 
but the joy and peace of it when it had 
gone through the toil and struggle and 
temptation, and had reached the point 
when he could say, ‘I and my Father are 
one”; my will is his will; my love is his 
love.—T. T. Munger. 





Bread of the world, in mercy broken, 
Wine of the soul, in mercy shed, 

By whom the words of life were spoken, 
And in whose death our sins are dead ; 

Look on the heart by sorrow broken, 
Look on the tears by sinners shed ; 

And be Thy feast to us the token 
That by Thy grace our souls are fed. 

—Heber. 


PRAVER AT COMMURION 

1 praise and adore the ever blessed 
Trinity for the redemption of the world 
by our Lord Fesus Christ, and 1 come, 
© blessed Saviour, now to take and eat 
thy body which was broken for me. 1 
Come jopfullp to drink of that cup wbicb 
is the Hew Testament in thy blood, 
Which blood thou bast sbed for the res 
mission of the sins of many. © mercies 
ful Jesu! create in me a migbty bunger 
after this bread of life, this bread whicb 
came down from beaven; and let this 
immortal food instill into mp weak and 
languisbing soul new supplies of grace, 
new lite, new love, new vigor and new 
tesolutions—resolutions tbat #@ map 
Never more faint, or droop, or tire in 
my duty. Amen. 
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Overheard in a Library 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH 


“T am actually too tired to read any 
more. And look at the books and maga- 
zines uncut! ’”’ 

The speaker looked ruefully at the self- 
appointed task before her—several of the 
new magazines, four weekly papers, a pile 
of the latest books of fiction and history, 
and the daily paper—all bristling with 
facts clamoring to be read. 

“Yes, it becomes a burden to keep up 
with the times. I’m positively tired. If 
they publish many more books and maga- 
zines it will be impossible for people to 
read more than half of them.”’ 

“Do you pretend to read half of them 
now ? ” inquired a friend. 

“I pretend to, but I don’t. I suppose 
I’m a hypocrite to try to deceive myself 
into the belief that I read nearly every- 
thing that’s published.” 

‘“‘Whydoyoudoit? It’saself-appointed 
task, isn’t it? You don’t have to read so 
much.” 

“O dear, no, but one wants to be cul- 
tured and be considered up to date,” re. 
plied the young woman, vainly striving 
to repress a yawn. “Other young ladies 
do it,and I must. Besides, I used to enjoy 
reading and it made me happy. But it is 
getting positively distasteful to me.” 

“Then I wouldn’t read any more. I’d 
leave the books and magazines alone until 
I got hungry for them again.” 

‘‘ What an idea!” 

“A good idea! You have mental indi- 
gestion. There is only one remedy for it. 
Give your mind a rest until it gets hungry 
again.” 

‘“‘What shall I do in the meantime? 
My mind can’t stand still and do nothing.” 

*‘No, your mind needn’t keep still. It 
will work in spite of you; but it doesn’t 
need any more food at present. Let it 
digest the facts you have put in it in the 
last few months. You must have enough 
to think about, if you’ve been reading so 
steadily ?”’ 

“Yesand no. SomehowI don’t remem- 
ber much of what I’ve been reading. I 
suppose I could recall it if I stopped to 
think. There is so much to remember.” 

“Too much sometimes. Forget most 
of it and try to think of only a few of the 
best things you’ve read about. I’ve felt 
as you do dozens of times before. The 
fact is we read too much, trying to keep 
up with the times, and we don’t think 
enough. Facts are crowding in upon us 
all the time.. They come in droves—in 
the newspapers, in the scientific papers, 
in the magazines and in books. We de- 
vour them rapidly and then turn.to get 
more. We don’t use the knowledge thus 
gained at all. We become walking en- 
cyclopedias. We know dates, measure- 
ments of things, records of discoveries 
and inventions, the names of books and 
facts about every conceivable subject. 
But we don’t think; we don’t let this 
knowledge lead us into new lines of 
thought; we become superficial and men- 
tally dyspeptic. Take my advice and read 
less and—think more. No offense I 
hope?”’ 

“O, no; thank you for the idea. I’ll 
try it.” 

“Then I’ll guarantee a cure inside of 
three days. No charge, thank you. As 
a physician, I have no fixed rates.” 
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It is a fact that children do exhibit some 
thing like inspiration. The awakening of the 
intellect in childhood is in itself one of the 
great miracles of life, and at no other stage of 
existence is the pure play of thought so vivid 
or the happiness which comes from knowing 
and imagining so great.—The Dial. 
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WO or three weeks ago Angora 

Toots introduced himself and a 

select few of his: fellow-cats to us. 

But cats are not the only animals in the 
world—although they often act as if they 
thought they were, seeming to care little 
for anybody else, so long as they have 
their own warm place and their favorite 
bit of meat. Is it a proof of “evolution” 
that some human animals, perhaps even 
boys and girls, seem to show in their con- 
duct the same selfish instinct? But I 
will fill the Corner this week with other 
animals which are caged up in my drawer. 

Do you remember the mention in the 
Corner, last fall, of a Massachusetts lady 
taking a kodak with her back to her school 
in the South? What do you suppose is 
her first contribution to the Corner? A 
lot of ostriches! Shecaptured them while 
on a holiday trip to Florida. I have just 
looked in Nuttall’s Ornithology of North 
America to learn something about these 
strange birds, but found nothing—to my 
surprise, until I remembered that they 
were not Americans, but immigrants from 
a remote quarter of the world. But let 
us read the photographer’s letter. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Will your Cornerers 
turn Southward while I tell them of a large 
ostrich farm in Jacksonville, Fla., which I 
visited a few weeks ago? In large yards 
sixty-two ostriches, from four to forty years of 
age, are kept. One large fellow, the keeper 
told us, is valued at $1,000. He stands higher 
than atall man. By training, he will drop on 
his knees, spread his great wings, shake his 
proud head, then quickly jump to his feet and 
march about the pen, evidently proud of his 
beauty. He has been fitted to a light harness, 
and will draw a small wagon to town. The 
oldest ostrich (forty years) was imported from 
Africa, is kept under cover and tended with 
much care. Their eggs weigh four pounds 
each, the shells being strong enough to be 
used as drinking cups by the native Africans. 
Some of the birds were very accommodating, 
and collected themselves together in one cor- 
ner for their picture, although, as they walked 
about continually, I am not sure how the film 
will come out. 

The keeper told us that that farm and a 
similar one in California, owned by the same 
firm, were the only farms in this country. 
The ostriches are imported from Africa and 
often die from change of climate. The busi- 
ness is an industrial enterprise for raising 
ostrich feathers. In a shop, connected with 
the farm, beautiful plumes of all sizes and fine 
ostrich boas were for sale. These are sent all 
over the country. Perhaps I will tell you later 
something about life in Georgia. Cc. B. B. 


I think of severali? ? ? to ask about 
these big birds—whether their eggs are 
suitable to be eaten by Floridians or Afri- 
cans, whether they defend themselves in 
America as in Africa by kicking, and 
whether they are allowed a race track to 
exercise themselves in running; I think 
they could beat any track team of boys 
on the American continent! It is rather 
sad to think of these ostriches as being so 
vain of their plumage, but Ido not know 
as we can blame them, when not only 
savages in Africa, but ladies in civilized 
countries—like England—steal the poor 
bird’s feathers to display on their own 
heads. Do our boys resemble ostriches 
in any respect? Perhaps in their vaca- 
tion appetites! I hope the picture and 


letter will send us to the libraries to learn 
more about these wild birds of the Afri- 
can desert, now transformed into tame 
fowls on an American “farm.” 





The Conversation Corner 


From a Florida ostrich to an Lowa 
woodpecker is quite a jump, but you will 
be interested in this letter: 


STACYVILLE, Io. 

..» He was a bright, saucy woodpecker, his 
black suit ornamented with red epaulettes, 
and his head crowned with a white cap. I 
saw him quarreling with the crowd of spar- 
rows that claimed possession of the little 
bell tower of the church building. I noticed 
that as long as the sparrows kept away from 
the edges of the roof the woodpecker did not 
trouble them. I went out to investigate, and 
this is what I found. Mr. Whitecap had been 
bringing acorns, and after stripping off the 
shell had inserted the half-acorns under the 
edge of the gable ends of the roof, until there 
was almost a continuous row of acorns from 
side to side. The shingles were warped sufii- 
ciently for him to insert the acorn, and when 
it did not goin far enough to suit his idea, a 
few raps of his beak finished the job. I shall 
watch to see when he uses the stores from his 
granary. Mad. Ba De 


It would be a still greater task for an 
ostrich to run or a woodpecker to fly to 
the home of the next bird in order. It 





was a curious mistake that brings him 
into the line at all. In the Corner of 
Nov. 17 a correspondent related his boy- 
hood experience of getting a “square 
meal” at ‘‘the old Chough Inn”’ on Sal- 
isbury Plain, which I very wisely spoke 
of as ‘‘Chough’s Inn,’ as though it were 
kept by some Mr. Chough! The gentle- 
man wrote me that 

The ‘‘Chough Inn ”’ was named from a bird 
of the crow family, whose picture was painted 
on the sign. 

On looking up the word in the diction- 
aries I find that the chough is a Cornish 
bird, its picture resembling closely its 
familiar American cousins, a quartet of 
whom in today’s great snowstorm are 
boldly lighting under the kitchen win- 
dow, the children calling them, “Billy 
McGee, McGaw.” (Whatcan they mean ?) 
But who of all our readers noticed the 
mistake, and who now can give the right 
pronunciation of the bird’s name? If 
you saw him swinging on a bough, would 
you call him chow? Or, seated on a 
trough and making a dinner of dough, 
until he had got through, would you call 
him choff or cho or chew? Or, was he 
drinking from an Irish lough, would you 
try to catch the sound of a Scottish loch ? 
Or, if you think this is enough, will you 
settle down on chuff ? 

I hope there is room now for a story, 
just told me by a lady—{No, Mr. Martin, 
there is not room for the lady’s story, 
although I can see it is a remarkable one! 


—D. F.) Mn. MD) 
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Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“PETER PARLEY”’ 


How much our “Old Folks” do think of 
“ Peter Parley,” his geography and his verses! 


ROCHESTER, N, Y, 
... In reading the Corner page I am gon. 
stantly reminded of my young days in Maggs. 
chusetts. What one learns in childhood comes 
to mind in old age, like 


The world is round and like a ball. 


The first time I was in Boston was when the 
Boston & Albany road was opened. I re 
member the small depot opposite the Clark 
and Holman hotel, then new, also the great 
abolition fair held in Tremont Temple, 1849, 
Mrs. C. T. Torrey had the booth next to mine, 
Her husband was imprisoned for aiding slaves 
to escape. Mrs. C, 


The “ Boston & Worcester” was opened 
for travel, I think, in 1834, although I did not 
then live in Boston. No doubt that opening 
was considered then as great an affair as the 
running now of a throngh train into the mag- 
nificent Southern Station, with the President 
of the United States on board! 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
... 1 was born in 1826 and went to school 
as soon as the law allowed in New York State. 
After reading Peter Parley’s Geography my 
studies were Webster’s spelling book, United 
States history down to 1815, Olney’s geography 
and maps, Murray’s grammar (good), Daboll’s 
arithmetic (O dear, I never got far!), Blair’s 
Leetures on Rhetoric—fine. I wish you would 
print the verses beginning, ‘“‘The world is 
round and like a ball.’’ E. N. D. 


Well, here they are; copied verbatim: 


GEOGRAPHICAL RHYMES 
(To be repeated by the Pupil) 
The world is round, and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air, 
A sky extends around it all, 
And stars are shining there. 


Water and land upon the face 
Of this round world we see, 

The land is man’s safe dwelling place, 
But ships sail on the sea. 


Two mighty continents there are, 
And many islands too, 

And mountains, hills and valleys there, 
With level plains we view. 


The oceans, like the broad blue sky, 
Extend around the sphere, 

While seas, and lakes, and rivers, lie 
Unfolded, bright and clear. 


Around the earth on every side, 
Where hills and plains are spread, 

The various tribes of men abide, 
White, black, and copper red. 


And animals and plants there be, 
Of various name and form, 
And in the bosom of the sea 
All sorts of fishes swarm. 


And now geography doth tell, 
Of these full many a story, 

And if you learn these lessons well, 
I’ll set them all before you. 


That may please the O. F.’s, but I do not 
think they learned as much about geography 
as children now in the eighth grade do from 
the beautiful illustrations and maps of modern 
books—we will not yield everything to “old 
times ’’! 

I have just found on my desk—what | ought 
to have opened long ago—the Connecticut 
Quarterly (Hartford, Vol. IV., No. 3), with @ 
most interesting article about Peter Parley, 
written by his daughter, Mrs. Emily Goodrich 
Smith. The O. F.’s ought to read that! It 
tells how he chose his nom de plume ; conjugat- 
ing the French verb parler, to talk, he saw 
that was just the name—Peter Parley, “ Peter 


the Talker ’’! LN.M 
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How Does Jesus Christ Work Among Men“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


John has recorded the words of Jesus in the 
temple in which he declared himself the great 
revealer of the truth. John illustrates the 
meaning of the words of Jesus by showing what 
he did after he had gone out from the temple. 
He came, as he was walking through the city, 
upon a man who had always been blind, who 
was sitting beside the street begging. The 
disciples did not seem to think of helping the 
beggar. But his condition suggested to them 
a question as to the cause of his blindness. 
Jesus made the man’s case an illustration of 
his work in the world. 

1. He ministers to present needs. His dis- 
ciples wanted to discuss the doctrine of sin in 
connection with the blind man. Jesus an- 
swered them by saying, ‘‘We must work.” 
Then he went at once to work. He made an 
ointment of clay and saliva, spread it on the 
man’s eyes, and told him to go and wash his 
eyes in clear water at the pool of Siloam. 
Thus he taught his disciples a lesson concern. 
ing his mission which needs to be taught 
again to every generation. They wanted to 
know whether the man’s blindness was the 
consequence of inherited or personal sin. 
But Jesus brashed their questions aside with 
the simple assurance that, since the man was 
certainly blind, he furnished an opportunity 
to show what God could do for men. That 
opportunity must be seized at once. While 
they were discussing nietaphysical problems 
the man in need might pass beyond their reach 
unhelped. . 

The night is coming speedily for every one, 
when he can no longer work. If we do not 
work the works of God during our day, then 
our day will have been wasted, and no skill 
acquired in dialectics can compensate for our 
neglect to minister to needy men in God’s 
name. Many Christians are more disposed 
to discuss kinds of sin and methods of remedy- 
ing them than to turn men from sin and bring 
them out from under the curse of its conse- 
quences. I have heard men discuss hotly 
theories of sin and the atonement, while sin- 
ners of ordinary intelligence could not under- 
stand the distinctions over which they dis- 
puted. I remember that, after a ministers’ 
meeting devoted to such a discussion, a witty 
member present suggested that they had 
turned on the gas without lighting it. Jesus 
said, ‘So let your light shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” Gas un- 
lighted is poison. So often is theological dis- 
cussion not transmuted into motive for service 
to men. 

’. Christ enlarges spiritual vision. It would 
have been possible to give the blind man sight 
without doing much service to the world. 
Everything depended on what he should be 
led to see. Jesus both gave him sight and 
put before his eyes what was worth seeing. 
He opened the spiritual through the physical 
vision. He used no mystic remedies. The 
clay and the saliva were within every one’s 
reach. But when the blind man came back 
from the pool of Siloam seeing, he perceived 
that the power which gave efficacy to the 
remedies was divine. He did not talk much 
about the clay and the water. His thoughts 
were absorbed in considering two facts—that 
he could see and that the man called Jesus 
had made him to see. It was the latter fact 
which transformed the world for him. Tosee 
Jesus is to have the true light. When he 
touches the soul it beholds heavenly visions. 
To see Jesus as he is is the greatest blessing 
which can come to any one. Then “ we shall 
be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 

But the act of Jesus which made the blind 
man see made the Pharisees more blind to the 

truth. Jesus said, “If ye were Abraham’s 
children, ye would do the works of Abraham.” 


* The Sunday School Lesson for March 12. Text, 
Jobn 9: 1-41, 


The Pharisees turned away from the gift 
which the man had received and from the 
power of him who gave it to the question how 
a man could give sight to one born blind and 
yet be a good man. They were divided on it 
for a time, but by and by they came to an 
agreement that Jesus wasa sinner. That was 
to be expected. When men start such a dis- 
cussion in the face of such a deed they are all 
likely soon to get on the wrong side. In the 
face of sin destroying and the Saviour ready 
to deliver, men often dispute over questions 
concerning the origin of sin and the methods 
of salvation, while they grow too blind to see 
either sin or salvation. 

Yet Jesus showed in this act that he was 
the true light. Multitudes now see by the 
vision he gives the glory of the gift to the 
blind man, the divine power of Jesus and the 
blindness of the Pharisees. 

3. Christ leads men of spiritual vision to be- 
lieve on him. The blind man had to suffer 
for the blessing he received. His neighbors 
did not rejoice with him. They felt as if sin 
had somehow been left unpunished, and as 
they could not reach him who had set the 
sinner free they cast the man himself out of 
the synagogue. They did what they could to 
offset his new joy by cutting off his religious 
and social privileges. 

Yet the grace of God is greater than men’s 
malice. What Jesus had done for the man 
and what his neighbors did to him made him 
ready to receive the greater gift. When Jesus 
told him that he was the Son of God, the man 
accepted the life which goes with the light. 
Thus around that supreme sentence, “‘[ am 
the light of the world,” this incident presents 
one great truth in varied forms. Vision is 
given to sightless orbs, the nature and extent 
of the true light is revealed, willful spiritual 
blindness is made manifest, and the vision of 
the Son of God is given to the man who had 
received from him power to see the outward 
world. 

This is the vision we seek and seek to im- 
part to others. It is simply the disclosure of 
the true character of Jesus Christ. He re- 
veals himself as the Son of God. The ques- 
tion comes to each one of us, ‘“‘ Dost thou be- 
lieve on the Son of God?’”’ Happy are those to 
whom his glory is so revealed that they, like 
the blind man restored, believe and worship. 





Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 


I have been much interested in what you 
have recently said under the heading, Com- 
prehensiveness of Congregationalism. You 
speak of making no distinction whether a 
brother has been baptized by sprinkling, pour- 
ing or immersion. According to the prevail- 
ing practice in Congregationai churches, would 
a brother who had not been baptized in either 
of those ways be received into membership? 
Would such brother be considered as entitled 
to come to the communion table, and would 
he be invited or encouraged to come? 

INQUIRER. 


[We doubt if this question refers to any actual 
case. If a brother wished to partake of one 
of the two sacraments instituted by our Lord 
and to reject the other, we should wish to 
know his reason for it before answering his 
question. But if he believed himself in spirit- 
ual union with Christ and obedient to him, 
we should welcome him to the communion 
table. We have no doubt that the Master 
presiding at his table invites to it every one 
of his disciples; and any act by any of them 
to keep any others away wh>m the Lord has 
invited would be as unseemly as was the 
strife among the twelve to get the place of 
honor at the table when the Lord’s Supper 
was first observed.—EpirTors.] 
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“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5. 


KZ costumes and 

skirts which we make 
are exclusive in style and 
distinctly sires, from 
the ready-made . 
ments. When wearing 
one of ous rien 708 do 
not run the meet- 


me coe ladies wearing 
Z ents which look ex- 
? joy 4 like yours. There 
are hundreds of firms 
sa -made suits. 
and skirts such as you 
see everywhere, but we 
are the only house mak- 
ing fashionable goods to 
order at mod prices. 
Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 


which we make our er. 
ments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. We 
will mail our ¢a e 
Sree. together with a 
choice line of samples to 
select from. —' | 
who wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. 








Our catalogue illustrates: 
. Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Seperate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts. 
Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 
We also make finer garments an‘ send samples of all 
grees. We pay express charges everywhere. 
f, when writin us, you will mention any jeular 
kind or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
leasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write today for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, fre , by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 





. 
Blend most softly iP 
play most effective! y over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’scharm,that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufaetured by 

STANDARD OIL Co. 


For sale everywhere. 








CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at + 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 
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LITERATURE 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 

Sir Walter Besant recently has printed pri- 
vately a volume called The Pen and the Book, 
in which he makes severe charges against pub- 
lishers as a body. He declares that by ten or 
twelve years’ investigation he has become fully 
convinced that some of the great publishing 
houses are accustomed to take secret percent- 
ages on the cost of every item, and to charge 
for advertisements for which they have not 
paid, and in this manner to take from the pro- 
ceeds of the book very much more than they 
were entitled to by agreement. That is to 
say, he openly accuses certain unnamed pub- 
lishers of deliberate cheating in their relations 
with writers. Sir Walter has been, for some 
time, a pronounced champion of «authors 
against publishers, but in this instance he has 
made more serious charges than ever before. 

It is not surprising that they have caused 
great indignation among publishers, and The 
Critic states that Messrs. Heinemann, Samp- 
son Low and others have answered his attack 
and insist that he shall go further and give 
details, mentioning the names of the guilty 
houses. This he certainly seems bound to do. 
It seems incredible that so experienced a man 
should have made such grave accusations reck- 
lessly, and, if he have the requisite proof, he 
certainly will do a great public service, not 
only to authors in particular, but to the up- 
building of general commercial integrity, by 
demonstrating that which he has asserted. If 
such practices exist among publishers, they 
certainly deserve to be exposed and checked, 
and publicity, and hardly anything else, will 
accomplish this desirable result. 

On the other hand, it seems almost equally 
incredible that business men of good repute 
should condescend to knavery of the sort 
charged upon them. We have no doubt that 
the indignation of the publishers named is 
based upon entire consciousness of their own 
innocence, and it is not to be supposed that 
many publishing houses of supposed good re- 
pute can be proved to have been thus at fault. 
In the interests of truth, and of confidence be- 
tween authors and publishers hereafter, the 
matter deserves to be sifted to the bottom. 
We are sure that on this side of the ocean no 
publisher of any high standing can be justly 
accused in the same way. Indeed, we should 
doubt if any publishing house, sufficiently 
well-known to claim legitimate place, would 
be guilty of such practices. 

The advantage usually is on the side of the 
publisher in dealing with authors, and mutual 
arrangements between them should be such 
that the author may have every opportunity of 
satisfying himself beyond question that he is 
receiving all which is justly due him from his 
publishers. It ought to be accepted as a mat- 
ter of course by publishers for an author to 
claim and exercise this right. But without 
mutual confidence business cannot go on, and 
publishers naturally object to whatever fairly 
seems to express suspicion of their integrity. 
Authors, even before they take pains to pro- 
tect themselves from possible impositions, 
should see to it that they deal only with pub- 
lishers who are upright and honorable gentle- 
men, on whom confidence may be bestowed as 
freely as on any other men of high character. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF JESUS 

Acuteness, candor and conspicuous fidelity 
to its purpose are the notable characteristics 
- of this volume, by Prof. G. H. Gilbert of Chi- 
cago Seminary. It does not undertake to set 
forth the teaching of our Lord directly or 
prominently, but only to narrate the events of 
his earthly life in their true order and rela- 
tions. And it aims to do this primarily for 
students. Therefore its work is historical and 
critical. Its claim to be scientific in method is 
fully justified. It is thoroughly modern in 
spirit and manner although it makes few con- 
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cessions to the claims of the later radical criti- 
cism. 

The Introduction is a careful study of the 
gospels, the sources of our knowledge about 
the life of Jesus. The conscientiousness with 
which objections to their trustworthiness and 
other difficulties are stated and discussed gives 
the reader confidence in the author’s good 
sense and fairness, and strengthens the con- 
viction of the trastworthiness of the conclu- 
sions reached. Such a subject, for instance, 
as the supernatural conception of Jesus, to 
which the first chapter of the body of the vol- 
ume is devoted, is treated with sound wisdom. 
The author accepts and defends the doctrine, 
but not with the least lack of appreciation of 
the difficulties involved. Indeed, he is likely 
to be regarded by some as too cautious in his 
claims. 

The balance of the book, sixteen chapters, 
embodies the biography itself. Conflicting 
accounts of the same matters are compared, 
the order of events is indicated, and the pro- 
gressive development of our Lord’s own con- 
sciousness of his mission is wel) portrayed. 
Some may question whether he did not possess 
from the outset a fuller appreciation of it than 
is here indicated, but it is an open question, of 
course. Whether the transfiguration and the 
resurrection were visions or objective realities 
and similar questions are discussed with a 
clearness, completeness and judicial calmness 
which all scholars must admire. 

The work is admirably adapted to its end, 
the use of students. But it well may be circu- 
lated among others, for its scholarship does 
not interfere with its serviceableness. Any 
ordinarily intelligent layman will like it, and 
it will be a useful book in the Sunday school 
library, although it is not in the ordinary nar- 
rative form. [Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 


RELIGIOUS 


Prof. R. F. Weidner has rewritten carefully 
Part One of his useful Theological Encyclo- 
pedia [F. H. Revell Co. $1.50], and has in- 
cluded an introduction and department of ex- 
egetical theology. It is a summary of the 
subject intended for the use of students and 
for purposes of reference, and does not at- 
tempt to go fully into details upon its topic. 
It discusses the place of the theological en- 
cyclopedia in the study of theology, the method, 
the character and the work of the minister, 
the theological school and students in their 
various relations—all this in the introduction. 
It then passes to consider theology as a posi- 
tive science and a practical art and its relation 
to other departments of learning, and con- 
tinues with a study of the definitions of the- 
ology, the Old and New Testaments, the im- 
portance of the study of the original lan- 
guages, best methods of teaching them, 
Biblical archeology, the higher criticism, 
textual criticism, ete. It is elaborately classi- 
fied and subdivided and embodies a large 
amount of information in a lucid and easily 
available form. The author is conclusive 
without being radical in spirit, and is emi- 
nently candid and fair. A useful feature of 
the book is the frequent bibliographies ap- 
pended to specific divisions, each enumerat- 
ing the literature of the subject of that par- 
ticular section. It will be found a serviceable 
and more than ordinarily intelligible work. 

Ministers and theological students will ap- 
preciate A Manual of Patrology [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by W. N. Stearns, to 
which Prof. J. H. Thayer has supplied the in- 
troduction. The book meets a conceded want, 
inasmuch as it supplies a concise account of 
the chief persons, sects, orders, etc., from the 
first century down to the Reformation. The 
author has supplied valuable bibliographical 
references. The difficulty of mastering and 
retaining the great mass of facts here con- 
tained is so great that there are very few 
scholars of Christian history who have not 
been gravely hampered by it, and such a work 
will prove its value immediately upon exam- 
jnation. It is an essential in every theolog- 
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ical library. Its definitions are all brief, but 
they contain the substance of what most of us 
need to know, 

Love to the Uttermost [F. H. Revell Co, 
$1.00], by Rev. F. B. Meyer, contains dis. 
courses which are expositions of the thirteenth 
to the twenty-first chapters of the gospel of 
John. It succeeds his former book on the 
first part of the gospel, entitled The Life ang 
the Light of Men. Its contents are rich in 
spirituality and in practical pertinence to 
daily life, and the different sermons, although 
they have distinct individuality, form a series 
characterized by a steady progress of thought 
and cumulation of effect. In the latter part 
of the book the narratives of the four evap. 
gelists are interwoven so as to give a terse and 
connected account of the last hours of our 
Lord before his crucifixion and death. The 
book illustrates the author at his best. 

The twenty sermons which make up The 
Armor of God (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50), by 
Rev. S. A. Brooke, illustrate the more spirit. 
ual and stimulating—possibly we might add 
the more evangelical—sortof Unitarian preach. 
ing. They are upon such themes as the Ar- 
mor of God, the Simplicity of Christ, the 
Thirst for God, What in Exchange for the 
Soul? What Is Christianity? the Kingdom of 
God, etc. They are plain, simple, earnest dis- 
courses appealing strongly to the spiritual 
nature and made with constant, practical ap. 
plication to life. They exhibit a considerable 
understanding of human nature and of how to 
adapt religious teaching to it wisely. 

Mr. S. G. Ayres and Prof. C. F. Sitterly are 
the authors or, more properly, the compilers of 
the History of the English Bible. Studied by 
the Library Method (W. B. Ketcham. $1.00). 
It is a bibliography intended for the ure of 
theological students and others, and it enumer- 
ates in order the chief writers who prepared 
the way for the making of the English Bible, 
or who have had something to do with the de- 
velopment of the work into what it is. Its 
various editions, revisions, etc., are included, 
and the volume is furnished with alternate 
blank pages for notes and references. It isa 
useful hand-book and eminently adapted to 
aid practical study. 

The Hymnal of the Evangelical Church 
{Eden Publishing House} is a compilation of- 
fered by the Lutheran Church of this country 
to its members. It has been edited by Rev. 
C. G. Haas. The fact that the use of the 
German tongue is rapidly being abandoned by 
American Lutherans, so that a hymnal in 
English adapted to their special wishes is 
called for, is the cause of the compilation of 
this work. The author has shown a skillful 
blending of denominational loyalty and that 
liberality which seeks to cull from other col- 
lections the most appropriate and best of their 
contents, and the result is a valuable work. 
Some new melodies never before published in 
this country have been introduced, there are 
some new translations of fine German hymns 
and the contents are arranged according to 
the church year as well as under some general 
headings. The book is rich in German 
chorals, and although it omits many old Eng- 
lish tunes to which most American Christians 
are accustomed the substitutes which it offers 
are in themselves excellent. There is a chil- 
dren’s department containing over fifty hymns 
and tunes for Sunday school use, and there 
are anthems and canticles and an appendix 
containing the gospels and epistles of the 
church year, together with various prayers 
and Psalms chosen for responsive use. It isa 
substantial book and a credit to the denomi- 


nation. 
STORIES 


Whether because of skillful advertising or 
of a genuine public interest, The Open @Ques- 
tion [Harper & Bros. $1.50], by C. E. Rai- 
mond—who is said to be a Miss Elizabeth 
Robins—is being talked about a great dea! in 
England. She calls it a Tale of Two Temper- 
aments. Her readers are more likely to re- 
gard it as the setting forth of the inevitable- 
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ness of the law of heredity and a plea in 
defense of suicide. It is much too long and 
very uneven. Portions of it are exceedingly 
tedious. Yet asa@ whole it is able and often 
brilliant. The two leading characters are 
clearly portrayed types with abnormal, pic- 
turesque, fascinating and in many respects 
noble, qualities, and their grandmother, who, 
after all, is the prominent figure in the story, 
is a masterly conception. English although 
the author is, the story is laid chiefly in this 
country, and at the West, and familiarity 
with a certain kind of American life is re 
yealed which is unusual in foreigners. Scen- 
ery and incident receive comparatively little 
attention in the book, but in respect to these 
also the author shows true power. The psy- 
chical, metaphysical quality of the story is 
where its strength lies. It is sad and even 
depressing, and we have no sympathy with 
the implied approval of the climax. But we 
concede cheerfully the author’s remarkable 
ability in portraying character and its develop- 
ment. The sturdy, domineering grandmother 
especially, bound by tradition and saturated 
with the pride of family, forbidding, yet not 
without a warm place in her heart by no 
means impossible to be touched, is not soon to 
be forgotten. As for the marriage of the 
cousins, especially when over them hangs the 
shadow of inherited disease, there ought to be 
but one opinion about that. Nevertheless the 
book errs in making the impression that there 
is no escape from heredity, which really is 
only one of many important factors which 
shape human life, and the influence of which 
often may be largely neutralized. One sym- 
pathizes profoundly with the many-sided, 
spirited and unconventional heroine, always 
surprising in the unexpectedness of her ac- 
tions, and wishes that her life had been more 
free from morbidness. The book is not alto- 
gether healthful in its influence, but we cannot 
deny its real ability or a certain charm which 
characterizes it. 

White Dandy, or Master and I [J. S. Ogil- 
vie Pub. Co. 25 cents], by Velma C. Mel- 
ville, is a horse’s autobiography and is of- 
fered as a companion to Black Beauty. Its 
spirit and purpose are heartily to be com- 
mended. It advocates the sympathetic and 
kindly treatment of all animals, and explains 
how even well meaning men and women of- 
ten fail to treat animals well. But it is so 
much too largely a record of suffering and 
abuse that we hesitate to commend it. It is 
uniformly mournful, and, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the human beings who appear are 
base or brutal. In this respect the book is 
not true to life. 

A collection of fresh stories in the dialect 
of the colored people, entitled Mammy’s Rem- 
iniscences and Other Sketches [A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.00], by Martha S. Gielow, is pic- 
turesque and entertaining. The Negro man- 
ner of expression is well rendered, and sev- 
eral fresh songs add to the interest. There 
are some excellent illustrations. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Dr. §. 8S. Holden, in Our Country’s Flag and 
the Flags of Foreign Countries [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.00], gives a history of the national 
flag in the first part of the book, and also de- 
scribes the flags of other countries, with ex- 
cellent illustrations. The book should be in 
every school and will be a valuable addition 
to every home library.——Playtime and Seed- 
time (D. Appleton & Co. 32 cents), by F. W. 
Parker and Nellie L. Helm, is a volume of 
Uncle Robert’s Geography—one of the Apple- 
ton Home Reading Books—which is prettily 
gotten up for the younger children, Young 
botanists and teachers will appreciate Prof. 
W. J. Beal’s little volume, Seed Dispersal 
[Ginn & Co.}. It is illustrated and makes its 
subject easily intelligible and interesting. 

La Main Matheureuse [D. C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents), edited by H. A. Guerber, is for stu- 
dents of French. It is in simple language 
and is an interesting short story.—Altes 
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und Neues (Ginn & Co. 45 cents], a German 
reader for young beginners, by Karl Seelig- 
mann, is printed in type which we do not 
like because it is hard for the eyes. In other 
respects the book is an excellent one for its 
purpose.——Goethe’s Egmont [Ginn & Co. 90 
cents], together with Schiller’s sketch of the 
life of Egmont and his study of Goethe’s Eg- 
mont, are bound together in one volume, and 
have been edited with introduction and notes 
by Prof. Max Winkler. Students of German 
will appreciate the book. 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte’s A Compend of Ge 
ology [American Book Co. $1.20], issued first 
in 1884, has been revised and reissued, and will 
be found more serviceable than ever.——An 
Elementary Course in Analytic Geometry 
{American Book Co. $2.00], by Prof. J. H. 
Tanner and Mr. Joseph Allen, has some spe- 
cial features which instructors will value, and 
is not to be overlooked. It forms a volume in 
the Cornell Mathematical series. —— Another 
volume in the same series is Hlements of the 
Dtfferential Calculus [American Beok Co. 
$2.00), by Prof. James McMahon and Dr. Vir- 
gil Snyder. It has been prepared primarily 
for classes at Cornell. The student of ad- 
vanced mathematics will appreciate the judi- 
cial skill with which this has been adapted to 
his need. 

Another edition of the Reader’s Handbook 
{J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50], by Rev. E. C. 
Brewer, has been prepared after thorough re- 
vision and considerable enlargement. The 
work is astandard favorite in all libraries and 
many homes and the multitude who have ac- 
customed themselves to use the earlier edi- 
tion; and be thankful for it, will make haste 
to express satisfaction with this new and im- 
proved edition of it.——The Free Expansion 
of Gases [75 cents], translated by Prof. J. 8S. 
Ames from the French of Gay Lussac-Joule 
and Joule and Thomson, and Prismatic and 
Diffraction Spectra [60 cents], which the same 
editor has translated from the German of 
Joseph von Frauenhofer, have been published 
by the Harpers in their series of Scientific 
Memoirs and are treatises which advanced 
students of experience will appreciate at their 
proper value. For other people they have lit- 
tle attraction. 

An excellent book for the public speaker is 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley’s Extemporaneous Ora- 
tory [Eaton & Mains. $1.50]. It is exceedingly 
practical and covers the subject carefully. It 
deals with the several departments of its 
theme with wisdom and pertinence. Ample 
attention is paid to points which ordinarily 
are slighted in such treatises. Taking it all 
in all, we regard it as better adapted to really 
enlighten and help the public speaker than any 
other volume of the sort which we have seen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A series of essays on art and its relation to 
life, together with sundry notes more or less 
connected with the theme, are grouped in a 
book called Angels’ Wings [Macmillan Co. 
$2.00]—the title of one paper—by Edward Car- 
penter. In general the author’s opinions are 
valuable and stimulating, and he has ex- 
pressed them agreeably, but now and then 
most readers will exercise the liberty of differ- 
ing from him. He says that Whitman had 
the “tramp of nations”’ to put into his verse. 
He would have been nearer the truth if he 
had said the “tramps” of nations. The indi- 
viduality of the book is strong enough to ren- 
der it interesting, and its divergences from 
wisdom are not numerous. Its essays are not 
immortal in their quality, but furnish interest- 
ing reading for today. 

Truth and Error, or The Science of Intellec- 
tion [Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25], by 
J. W. Powell, deals with the elements of 
things, their classification, their development 
and the growing capacity of humaniiy to ap- 
preciate them and itself. It is a metaphysical 
treatise of the most metaphysical] sort. Tech- 
nical words and technical terms abound, and 
although it does not lack freshness of arrange- 
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ment or thought it is more difficult to master 
than it needed to be. The author claims to be 
neither an idealist or a materialist but pre- 
sents what he terms the philosophy of ,sci- 
ence. 

The bound volume of Littell’s Living Age 
($2.25) for October, November and December 
of last year makes a substantial and attrac- 
tive quarterly number, the diversified value of 
which can only be understood by examina- 
tion. This long and well-established publica- 
tion needs no commendation to those who 
know it, and it fully deserves hearty praise. 
—Those interested in Arctic exploration 
will be glad to read White North [Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 80 cents], in which M. Doug- 
las has described briefly, but effectively, the 
experiences of Nordenskiold, De Long and 
Nansen. The result is a compact and well- 
written and pleasing account of Arctic travel 
and exploration, which is free from tedious 
details, many of which are inevitable in a 
record written by an explorer himself, but 
which are very similar in all such records. 
In this book one gets the broader pictures and 
the general impression with good effect, which 
are all most readers desire in connection with 
the subject. ' 

Church Suppers and Entertainments |Dou- 
bleday & McClure Co. 50 cents) belongs to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal Religious Library, 
It contains a series of short papers on such 
subjects as a Few Suggestions for Church 
Fairs, an Old Time Concert, King’s Daugh- 
ters’ Social, Good Ideas for Church Suppers, 
etc., and the committee on entertainment in 
almost any church will gain welcome light 
from its pages.——A new cookery book and 
one which looks attrac'ive and is intended 
specially to meet the needs of small families is 
Catering for Two [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25), by Alice L. James. It is meant for 
households of two, or at most three, and we 
have no hesitation in advising young house- 
keepers to examine the book. The bills of 
fare suggested do not appear to be excessively 
costly.—— The Lake Country and the Land o 
Gold [E. Darrow & Co.}, by John Corbett, 
deals with early times in Central New York 
and with pioneer occurrences in Alaska. It 
possesses some value and interest. 

A volume of short meditations collected by 
Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell, entitled The More 
Ezcellent Way, comes from Henry Frowde 
[New York] and contains a choice selection of 
words of the wise on the Life of Love, gath- 
ered from a wide range of authorship. The 
book is tastefully printed in blue type with 
green border lines and capitals, and is one of 
those collections of excerpts which embodies 
much wisdom in small compass and in taste- 
ful form. 

The Ambassador [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.00) 
is a comedy in four acts by John Oliver 
Hobbes. It was produced in London last 
June, but we have not learned how it suc 
ceeded. It represents people in alleged Eng- 
lish diplomatic circles in Paris, and if prop- 
erly acted it might be moderately entertain- 
ing, but it is by no means a great play. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a 
tasteful Christmas booklet, On Christmas 
Day [50 cents], by Ellen McH. Gates, with 
decorations by Agnes O. Crane. It contains 
verses on decorated pages. 


NOTES 

—— Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will soon 
publish The Kinship of Souls, a new volume 
by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. 

— The failure, just announced, of the pub- 
lishing house of Lamson, Wolffe & Co., of 
this city is a subject for regret. It has done 
excellent work. 

— The next two volumes in Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s Cambridge edition of the 
poets will be Milton, edited by W. V. Moody, 
and Keats, edited by H. E. Scudder. 

— Literature states that only $2,000 of the 
$20,000 required for the erection of a statue 
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of Byron at Aberdeen have been subscribed, 
and the scheme may have to be abandoned. 


sz— Radyard Kipling is said to be going to 
Mexico before long. If he studies the people 
as carefully as he has elsewhere, the results 
will be interesting and enlightening reading. 
At present, however, he is lying ill in New 
York. 

—— At the auction of American pictures in 
New York week before last, 373 paintings 
brought a total sum of $234,495, an average of 
more than $628 apiece. This includes water 
colors as well as oi] paintings and is the high- 
est record ever made at a sale of American 
works. 

—— The January issue of McClure’s Maga- 
zine is out of print and almost 15,000 sub- 
scribers are yet unsupplied, according to The 
Writer. Kipling’s short stories have caused 
a greater demand for it than ever. The Feb- 
ruary edition is larger by 70,000 copies than 
that of 1898. 

— Blackwood’s Magazine has just brought 
out its one thousandth number. It always 
has been edited by a Blackwood and the same 
firm has issued it for eighty years. It stands 
at head of the list of the world’s magazines 
in age and ranks in all respects with the best. 
Its longest-lived contemporary was born thir- 
teen years later and died seventeen years ago. 

— The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York has declined a painting, a poetic 
landscape, by the late Theodore Robinson, cn 

the ground, it is said, that that class of paint- 
ings is not to be encouraged. It is a group 
of artists which offered the work to the Mu- 
seum, and it is said to be finely executed. 
Some surprise is expressed at its rejection, 
especially in view of the recognized ability 
and repute of the painter. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. 

GENERAL Puysics. By C. 8. Hastings, Ph. D. 
and F. E. Beach, Ph. D. pp. 768. $2 05. 

Harver & Bros. New York. 

LETTERS UF RUBERT BROWNING AND ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT, 1845-1846. 2 vols. pp. 574, 
571. $5.00. 

By W. D. 


RaGGED Lapy. 
76. 
SHORT RATIONS. By Williston Fish. pp. 189. 
$1.25 


Boston. 


Howells. pp. 357. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. pp. 640. $1 75. 
Macmillan (0. New York. 


THE DAWN oF Keason. By James Weir, Jr., 
M.D. pp. 234. $1.25 

THE EPisTLEs OF St. PAUL TO TiTUSs, PHILE- 
MON AND THE HEBREWS With notes by Rev. 
M. F. Sadler’ pp 275. $1.50. 

MEN AND WOMEN. By Robert Biowning. pp 21. 
50 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York 
POEMS BY RICHARD REALF—PORT, SOLDIER, 
WORKMAN. With a memoir by R. J. Hinton. 
pp. 232. $2.50. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE SHIP OF THE SOUL. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
pp. 116. 50 cents. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York. 
How TO SING THE CHORAL SERVICE. By G. Ed- 
ward Stubbs. pp. 110. $1.00. 
Lyon & Healy. Chicago. 
THE COCOA PALM AND OTHER SONGS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Mary D. Frear. pp. 82. 


PAPER COVERS 
The Parish Choir. Boston. 
Nos. 853 To 900 oF THE PARISH CHOIR. Each 5 
cents. 
Cuban Industrial Reief Fund. New York. 
INDUSTRIAL RELIEF FOR CUBA. 


Department of Labor. Washington. 
sm No. 20. Edited by Carroll D. Wright. 
pp. ; 


Iuternational Com. of Y. M. C. A. New York. 

CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL OF MARK and PHILIP- 
PIANS: THE MODEL LETTER. By William G. 
Ballantine, LL. D. pp. 32, 29. 
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The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 5-11. Creed Revealed by Char- 
acter. Prov. 23: 6, 7; Matt. 12: 33-35; 25: 
31-46 F 
Difference between what we believe and think 

we believe. God never deceived. Men seldom for 

long. Cultivate consistency. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB, 24 


Mre. James L. Fowle of Cwsarea, Turkey, 
presided and spoke of the transforming power 
of the Word of God, illustrating her thought 
by missionary experience. Alluding to the 
gifts, small as well as large, which are bread 
cast upon the waters, making possible the 
Christian teaching which the missionaries are 
sent to give, she spoke of the “three dreadful 
r’s’’—reduce, retrench, retreat—which have 
such a chilling effect upon the work. 

Mrs. Schneider reported an encouraging 
religious awakening in Aintab College, which 
seemed to begin with the impression made 
upon the students by the death of little five- 
year-old Willie Papazian. They gather in 
groups for prayer, and Mrs. Schueider recalls 
the twenty years which Dr. Schneider spent 
in that city and the time when there was no 
suggestion of a college, and rejoices in what 
has been accomplished. An extract was read 
from a letter just received from Mrs. Edward 
S. Hume of Bombay, in which she says: ‘“* We 
are having plague in terrible force again. The 
mortality yesterday was 226, probably 150 or 
more of plague alone. There is not such a 
panic as two years ago, but people are leaving, 
prices are rising and many shops are being 
closed. It isan anxioustimeforus. Wehave 
over 300 children as boarders in our schools, 
and the risk of one’s taking it in their midst is 
more than serious. Last year two boys took 
it and 110 had to be segregated four miles out 
of town.”’ Then the mother heart calls for 
sympathy when she says: “‘ Gertrude is to go 
to America in Apri), leaving us quite alone. 
Mr. and Miss Abbott arealsoguing to America 
and Miss Millard is to go to Wai to be with 
Mrs. Sibley while Miss Gordon takes her fur- 

lough. Wetwo lonely individuals sha!] need 
your prayers and your sustaining sympatby. 
Ask for special prayers for our school and 
people.’’ 

Reference being made to the work of Bible 
women, Mrs. Thompson, quoting Mrs. Capron, 
spoke of the effect which cutting down any of 
the work has upon this department. Mrs. 
Juison Smith said that greater fruitfulness in 
the work in the foreign field will entail greater 
responsibility uoson those at home. Opportu- 
nities are not going to be lessened. The Ameri- 
can Board is inaugurating some new measures 
and the Woman’s Board must not be satisfied 
with just keeping up the work which it has in 
hand. 





Education 


— At Iowa College Mr. J. W. Martin of 
London is giving this year’s course of lectures 
on the E. D. Rand foundation on the general 
subject Social and Municipal Reform Move- 
ments in England. . Stereopticon illustrations 
were used with the lectures. He alsolectured 
in the Congregational church on the Gospel of 
Thomas Hardy, attacking vigorous)y his spirit 
of pessimism and cynicism. 


— The Day of Prayer at Drury College 
has been followed by marked spiritual bless- 
ing. Several students have consecrated them- 
selves to a new life, and Christian influences 
in general have been notably strengthened. 
Rev. D. M. Fisk of St. Louis, who addressed 
the students at that time, greatly helped some 
to adecision. Drury needs two or three new 
buildings; its over 300 students cannot be ac 
commodated comfortably in the narrow quar- 
ters with which the college started over twenty 
years ago. For a new science hall $25,000 
have been offered on condition that a like sum 
be raised by the college for that purpose. 
Since 1891 Missouri has given $150,000 to the 
college, and the Congregationalists of the 
State are now at work raising a fund for the 
endowment of a professorship. But help must 
come from outside the State for this new 
building. 
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The View Point of Others 


Today's points are from two texts. The first is 
by Rev. J. J. Woolley of Pawtucket, R. L.: 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST HAS BEGUN 
THIS YEAR BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE,” 


This is prophetic of the months to come. The 
year of the International Council will be notabje, 
The year’s issues of The Congregationalist are to 
be in keeping with the full significance of that 
event. It means, too, that the purpose of the 
journal to serve the individual churches will pe 
always at the front. Their place aad part in Chris. 
tian work will receive special attention. 

Rev. C. S. Mills of Cleveland, O., sends his 


“HEARTY APPRECIATION OF THE Con- 
STANT ADVANCE OF THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, AND OF THE GREAT SERVICE I7T Is 
RENDERING TO THE DENOMINATION.” 


This recalls an oft-forgotten truth—the denomi- 
nation SHOULD be served. It exists in concrete 
form. It is not a “state of mind.” We have 
a heritage to exalt, a mission to discharge. The 
denomination is the combined work and life of the 
churches—history past and making, crystallized, 
Becau e The Congregationalist seeks to increase 
its «efficiency the paper becomes valuable to the 
entire constituency of churches. 

He who recognizes that reads this journal. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Socigty 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 aa Snag | Houre. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary: Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIVUNARY AS8OCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, 820.00. Con- 
thibutions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR 
EIGN MisslON8s, Congregational How e, toston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Sweti, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent, Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMsN’8 BOARD ©F MISSIONS. Room 704 Congre- 

ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, lreasurer; 
Miss abbie & Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Mi-sions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Vo ations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twent) -Second St , Ne w York City. 

THECONGREGATIONAL ‘HURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

.D., Secretary; Charles E. ~~ Treasurer, United 
Charities tuilding, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Roston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, tea 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 and 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CoNnG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocieTy.— 
Contributions used only for salesionaty,, work Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. man, Treasurer; 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Be ston and its su!)urbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disab’ed ministers and missionaries 
and their families. retar. v. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a beyuest: I bequeath to the ‘“ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
hartered under the Jaws of the State of ticut) 
{bere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 

finisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
Uni tates. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA! SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General A»socla- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pasto's or 

ulpit ire in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover ‘treet, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and Jandsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a. M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hcurs. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Is a Congregational society and appesls to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send (ona 
tions of money to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Roo Congregational House, Boston. Send cloth- 

8, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
cbaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“TI give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman's friend 
Society the sum of $—., to be lied to the charitable 
uses and purposes sai ” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 
BosTON MINISTERS’ MBERTING, Pilgrim Hall. Monday, 


ch 6, 10 A.M. Themes: Symbolic Values in 
— Worship, Prof. Waldo 8, = ee 
SIONARY PRAYER MEBTING, unce’ the 
FOREION of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 a.™. 
poston YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
annual meeting, Berkeley Street Building, March 6, 
2,30 P,M. Address by Bishop Lawrence. 


SurFOLK SOUTH ASSOOIATION, Phillips Church, South 
"poston, March 8, 2.30 P.M. 


SUFFOLK BRANCH WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 

will hold its twentieth annual mosting, Gonarege- 

tional church, Franklip, Tuesday, March 7, 9.45 A. M. 
and2r.™ Basket lunch. Trains leave South Depot 
at 8.32 A. M., and 12.07 and 12.50. 

AMERICAN WCALL ASSOCIATION, Boston Auxiliary, 
annual meeting, Central Che Boston, March 8, 3 P. M. 

‘Address by Dr. Rossiter of New York. 


Best Methods 
PROBLEMS SOLVED BY A DOWNTOWN 
CHURCH 
BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT 


Such a church in a city of 90,000 people pre. 
septs a different problem from one in a city of 
amillion or more. Since Kirk Street Church, 
Lowell, Mass., was organized, in the day of 
Dr. Amos Blanchard of fragrant memory, the 
New England girl of the Lucy Larcom type 
has disappeared from the great mills, and her 
Irish sister has taken her place. The Hiber- 
nian brother is also here, That means im- 
mense Catholic churches in each part of the 
city, while the Protestant parishes wake up to 
a new environment. If it were simply the 
question, “‘ How shall we maintain ourselves ? ”’ 
it might best be answered by giving up the 
down-town church. But it is also: “How 
shall we meet the needs of the stranger, the 
young man in business and the multitude 
looking for a warm-hearted church people?” 
Even if the families have pushed off from the 
center, they have not far to come; and the 
N-w Englander loves the church where his 
father worshiped, and will not lightly give it 
up. So we have undertaken two kinds of 
church work—both so congenial and satisfying 
thit it may be worth while to tell the story 
briefly, especially as we have many letters 
asking information. 

Two and a half years ago we organized a 
Men’s League to assist in the evening service. 
These clubs are quite common, but ours works 
in this way: each man agrees to attend the 
evening service, and ne other condition of 
m-mbership is required provided that he comes 
properly recommended. Upon signing the 
consttution eash receives a white button 
badge. which he wears on the lapel of his 
coat at all the evening services, and, though 
rather conspicuous, they are worn every day 
on the street. Besides the league inscription 
this button has the number of that individual 
member, which will never be given to another. 
A list of the names with numbers is printed 
in a littie league manual, which is carried in 
the vest pocket. At our monthly assemblies 
it is not unusual to see men furtively consult- 
ing their books to find who is, say, ‘‘ No. 28,” 
with whom they may have been talking. 
These assemblies are for business as well as 
social purposes. Names of absentees are read, 
and individaal members promise, specifically, 
to look them up. Then we proceed to eligible 
men, and others agree to bring them in, or at 
least to try. Each member is given a card 
with the numbers of one or more pews on it. 
He is requested to “keep an eye” on these 
and, if strangers are in them, to introduce him- 
self. At the evening service, if the stranger is 
&man, he is invited into the vestry for a greet- 
ing fron: the president, pastor and other mem- 
bers, who meet informally to talk over the 
work of the day. We have found this more 
effective than the after meeting, which for 
Pal and women who have worked hard all 
day is often ‘the last straw.” We try to avoid 
last straws, yet to derive spiritual good. Men 
will often make suggestions in these stand-up 
meetings who never came near a prayer meet- 
ing, ancl a feeling of strong fellowship is en- 
gendered which makes for righteousness. 
Several of our methods were “born, not 


made.’’ Some that we made have diad, but 
those which came as a common impulse have 
given us great comfort. One evening fifty 
men stood around the piano singing ‘“ Abide 
with me” and other uplifting hymns. The 
effect of that singing was electrical. The hour 
was late, but the men were loath to go—quite 
an unheard of thing in an early. to-bed-early- 
to-rise city. Some one suggested, ‘‘ Why not 
supplement our present choir with a large 
male chorus?” Everybody said, “Just the 
thing,” and the next Sunday evening nearly 
fifty men took their places in front of the 
pulpit, and the “family sing’’ took on new 
meaning and interest. [t is not surprising 
that the league adds new members every 
week. It now numbers more than 100. Men 
are attracted to men. ‘Philip findeth Na- 
thanael... and saith unto him, Come and 
see.’ 

Not the least encouraging item is the fact 
that these two choruses attend the weekly 
prayer meeting, making the songs an inspir- 
ing feature, and rehearsing for half an hour 
the hymns for the next Sunday night. We 
do not aspire to ‘‘hanthems’’—we leave the 
fine work t: the quartet. 

Now about church visitation. In a city 
church it is the pastor’s despair, Even if he 
has assistants, it does not set the people to 
work. We asked one of our active women to 
think up a scheme on the basis of the soldier 
relief work, so successfally carried on in this 
city. In a few weeks she presented an as- 
tonishing report. She said we had members 
in all of the city’s nine wards and each of the 
twenty-seven precincts but one. She pre- 
sented nine enlarged, colored maps of each 
ward, mounted on heavy cardboard. With 
these were twenty-seven enlarged and colored 
precinct maps. With each ward map went 
an envelope containing the type-written 
names <f every family in that ward on 
whom we had any claim. With each precinct 
map went an envelope containing all the 
names of that precinct. Thus there were 
two complete lists of each ward. She pro- 
posed that each ward have a chairman, and 
each precinct (three in each ward) the same. 
Each ward chairman was to have under her 
three ladies, themselves chairmen of pre- 
cincts, making a force of nine ward chairmen 
and twenty-seven precinct chairmen. In 
case of large precincts there could be addi- 
tional “helpers.’’ To know this plan was to 
love it. [It needed no persuasion to secure up- 
wards of forty women—school-teachers, soci- 
ety women, club women, physicians, nurses 
and many more—to engage enthusiastically in 
the work. The pastor was to communicate 
with the nine ward chairmen. The first work 
was to verify the lists of names. This gave 
the timid ones a definite and impersonal ob- 
ject to accomplish in making calls. 

How do we work? The pastor sends motes 
to the ward chairmen calling attention to sick, 
new or afflicted persons or families. The 
chairmen in turn notify the pastor of special 
cases needing him. The chairmen often call 
themselves, or send their helpers. There is 
frequently a brief meeting of pastor and chair- 
men at the close of the morning service, while 
the Sunday school is assembling, to discuss 
these cases and get definite reports. All 
through the holiday season, in good and bad 
weather, hundreds of calls were made. One 
after another the corrected lists came in, often 
with the ages as well as the names of every 
child. All this is in the printer’s hands for 
our illustrated manual of the church. Oncea 
month all the chairmen of wards and pre- 
cincts, with the helpers; meet in the church 
parlors with the pastor. A “‘tea committee”’ 
furnishes light refreshments for five cents 
each, and we talk things over. Each has a 
blank-book with her ward and precinct on it. 
In this she is expected to have the names of 
all in her precinct; the ward chairmen have 
all the ward names in theirs. Eich lady has 
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a printed list of “ suggestions ”’ for these calls, 
the first being that we make them “In His 
Name.”’ One purpose is to relieve the pastor, 
except in cases where he is most needed, as in 
sickness, trouble and death. Every worker is 
a loyal ally of the pastor, and, while in one 
way it may increase his labor, it is reduced to 
the most effective terms. He confers with 
each group of workers, learns much that he 
needs to know, and is relieved from much 
routine, which really accomplishes little, but 
seems to have an insistent claim on many a 
man whose time is wasted by misdirected 
effort. 

We no longer wait for some one to call on 
us, but go out into the Master’s vineyard with 
a prayer to be of more definite service than a 
mere social call will accomplish. Space fails 
me to tell what has already been accomplished 
for our own church and for the callers, as well 
as the cheer and comfort which have come to 
many a family of strangers; or to tell of the 
keen joy and deep satisfaction of this work, 
which has solved, we think, so many problems 
and opened new doors of service for him who 
sent out'the seventy by twos. 

(Contributions for this department should 
be marked “‘ Best Methods.’’) 


FROM WESTERN [MICHIGAN 
CHEERING NOTES 


Many churches have reason for gratitude 
for the successes of the year. Saginaw has 
greatly increased its membership and its gen- 
eral strength under the leadership of Rev. 
Andrew Chalmers. Pilgrim Church of Lan- 
sing, in spite of losing its new beautiful house 
by fire, rises up self-reliant to rebuild with- 
out wasting a moment in vain regret. South 
Church, Grand Rapids, has entirely recovered 
from its fire of last spring and has strength- 
ened every part of its organization under Rev. 
F. E. York. North Church, Grand Rapids, is 
rejoicing in a building boom and will this 
year replace its inconvenient wooden struc- 
ture, built more than a generation ago, for a 
handsome modern brick building. It hopes 
also to retain the services of its genial pastor, 
Rev. J. T. Husted, who has been with it ten 
and a half years. 

Ypsilanti is also building commodiously to 
accommodate the throng of normal students 
who attend its services. Kalamazoo has 
wiped out its debt of $10,000 and faces the 
future with confidence under its new pastor, 
Rev. R. W. McLaughlin. This church stands 
pre-eminent as one whose wealthy members 
do not die without putting their property to 
good use by legacy. The American Board 
and Olivet College and the Home Missionary 
Society had only just received large gifts from 
the House estate when the venerable Deacon 
Merrill passed away and glorified God by leav- 
ing $2,500 each for Olivet and home missions. 
Our churches along the western shore are 
strong and prosperous. They were wise men 
who planted Congregationalism at Traverse 
City, Frankfort, Manistee, Ludington, Muske- 
gon, Grand Haven, Saugatusk, South Haven, 
Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, where we 
have vigorous, enterprising churches, all of 
them self-supporting and giving to missionary 
causes and manned by capable and devoted 
men. Not a lake port of any consequence 
was omitted in this early planning. 

ANNUAL STATISTICS 


Our registrar, Rev. J. P. Sanderson, had 
gathered in his statistics by Feb. 1, again low- 
ering his record. Yet it is not a reeord which 
pleases in every way. The year 1895 was ap- 
parently one of liquidation in our churches ; 
there is one church less than last year, 343 all 
told, and 204 less members, or 32,163 in all. 
Not for sixteen years before have we recorded 
a loss. 

The causes this year are several. The larger 
churches have received fewer member?, there 
has been unusual shifting of pastors, and 
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churches seem by one accord to have gone at 
“dropping ’’ absent members by “‘ revising the 
roll,” so that last year actually more members 
were dropped and disciplined than were dis- 
missed by letter. It was one dropped to every 
five received. Perhaps more careful scrutiny 
of church members who come into the church 
and better methods for looking after members 
when they are in would diminish this twenty 
per cent. defection. It is of no satisfaction to 
learn that other denominations in the State 
show the same conditions. City churches and 
village churches share together in these dis- 
couraging conditidns. It is doubtless true that 
the dissatisfaction of pastors with the theology 
and the methods of the evangelist has not yet 
led to the invention of new methods to take 
the place of the revival. But then there must 
be more personal work throughout the year, 
more active effort to reach those who should 
come into the church. 
TRAINING CLASSES 

Many of the wide-awake pastors gather the 
boys and girls into classes to study the essen- 
tials of faith, with a view to uniting with the 
church. Rev. Thomas Chalmers of 
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The large addition of sixty-one members at 
Ann Arbor, surpassed only by additions to 
the church at Saginaw of 175 members, and at 
Lansing, Pilgrim, of sixty-two, is a cheering 
indication of the deeper religious life at the 
center of our educational interests. The uni- 
versity may well be proud of its position dur- 
ing the year 1898, with its president serving 
as United States minister to Turkey, Profes- 
sor Wooster chosen as an expert on the Phil- 
ippine commission, and 393 graduates and 
undergraduates actively engaged in the war. 
But, no Congregationalist cherishes for a mo- 
ment the thought that its work need not be 
supplemented by the Christian college. The 
interest in Olivet has steadily grown during 
the year, and a movement to secure the en- 
dowment gathers strength. Already about 
$50,000 have been raised to meet Dr. Pear- 
sons’s pledge, and it is confidently expected 
that the remaining $25,000 will be secured be- 
fore Commencement. President Sperry real- 
izes that this is only the beginning of the en- 
dowment campaign and already pledges have 
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Debt paying has been a striking feature of 
church activity the past year. All the older 
churches except one have erected large ang 
costly edifices within twenty-five years ang 
the remaining seven younger churches haye 
been organized and buildings erected within 
ten years, A year ago the combined indebteq. 
ness on all these was over $230,000. Dr. 
Tuttle began the movement at Union Chara) 
and in three weeks secured pledges for $61,099 
to cancel the debt. Next Dr. Lewis followed 
a like method at Pilgrim Church and secured 
five year pledges amounting to $50,000 toward 
a $60,000 debt. Then Bethany reduced her 
$6,500 by $500. At Park the pastor’s wife 
grappled with the problem and secured $6,009 
for the debt, $1,000 to clear off an accumn- 
lated deficit, and is just completing $500 addi- 
tional to pay a balance on the organ. Bel- 
mont surrendered its church under a mortgage 
of $13,000 and has disbanded. The New 
Adams Square church has been erected at a 
cost of over $8,000 and is free from debt. The 
remaining indebtedness is comparatively small 
and easily carried, and much of this will be 

cancelei in a few years. Beneyo- 





Port Huron has made a great suc- 
cess of this method, and has pre- 
pared and printed a catechism for 
such classes. Others have adopted 
Dr. M. C. Hazard’s admirable Ele- 
mentary Catechism. Thereare still 
others who have made catechisms 
of their own. All this is encourag- 
ing as a serious effort to win the 
youth before schooldays are over. 
FINANCIAL MATTERS 


Home expenditures during 1898 
show a loss of over $4,074, with a 
total of $265,368. In benevolence, 
however, with a total of $60,!47, we 
record a gain of $3,056. With the 
home missionary debt taken care 
of, with a forward movement in 
gifts stirred by the recent meeting 
of the American Board, with en- 
larged interest in the Sunday Schoo) 
Society, the coming year ought to 
show still larger gains in benevo- 
lences. 





HOME MISSIONS 


Home missionary matters have 
been going rather slowly of late, 
and means for carrying on new 
work are not yet forthcoming. The 
society has been able to hold the 
work already projected, but has or- 
ganized few churches in the last 
five years. Many villages and rail- 
road towns have no religious ad- 
vantages and rural communities, 
where over large sections there is neither 
church nor Sunday school, present a serious 
problem. The more prominent religious de- 
nominations have gradually abandoned the 
country and concentrated their efforts in towns 
and villages. Methodist preachers no longer 
ride the circuit. The Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians have practically no country 
churches in our State, and the Baptists are 
found chiefly in the cities and towns. What- 
ever religious work is done in the country is 
conducted chiefly by uneducated workers of 
small sects, many uf whom exhibit more fa- 
naticism than religion. Our local associa- 
tions and general association have discussed 
this problem, but the only practical sugges- 
tion thus far, by way of solution, is to push 
the influence of the town and village church 
out into the country, forming branches and 
mission Sunday schools for afternoon and 
week day services—a solution which must be 
utterly inadequate to the great problem. An- 
other movement in home missions is the prop- 
osition by the Detroit and Grand Rapids 
churches for the direction of their own city 
missionary affairs, auxiliary to the State soci- 
ety. Aplan is under discussion, and doubtless 
some measure of federated home rule in mis- 
sionary matters for these cities will be adopted. 








been quietly made for a second hundred thou- 
sand as soon as the first is secured. Olivet 
ought to have, and deserves to have, a haif 
million dotlars of endowment at once. It is 
difficult to see how money could be better 
spent than in building up strongly and wisely 
such an institution in this populous State. 
D. F. B. 


THE YEAR IN WORCESTER 

Among the churches of this city the Old 
South still holds the pre-eminence in many re- 
spects. Organized in 1719, it was for more 
than 100 years the only orthodox church. In 
1888 the old church on the com:non was sold to 
the city and the new edifice, shown in the cut, 
erected. It is one of the largest, most com- 
plete in appointments, and best filled in the 
city. Dr. Conrad is now in the ninth year of 
his pastorate and the work is growing. The 
church has the largest Sunday school, number- 
ing over 800 members, and the largest church 
membership, 965. It gathers probably the 
largest congregations and these are mostly of 
young people. The Sunday evening congrega- 
tions usually number 1,000, drawn from all 
parts of the city. The preaching is directly 
evangelistic, often followed by an after meet- 
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lences will doubtless be affected for 
a year or two, after which a larger 
prosperity should follow. 

The much-desired union of Bel- 
mont and Summer Street Churches 
was frustrated by the refusal of 
the Summer Street Church to re- 
ceive the forty-three members who 
brought their letters from Belmont 
Church; consequently this church 
has disbanded and its members will 
scatter among the other churches. 

Two churches are waiting for 

“spring to enlarge their accommoda- 
tions. Immanuel expects to add 
the main part to its present chapel, 
increasing its capacity threefold. 
The Second Swedish long since out- 
grew its present quarters and will 
erect a new edifice in the spring. 

The city has added to its beauty 
and convenience in public build- 
ings. The new City Hall, erected 
on the site of the former Old South 
Church at a cost of $600,000, has 
taken the place of the old brick 
structure, where, at a temperance 
meeting in 1842, John B. Gough 
signed the pledge. The new Art 
Museum at the north part of the 
city, costing $100,000, with beauti- 
ful grounds and a fund of $50,000, 
has been completed and thrown 
open to the public within the year. 
Dr. Merriman of Centrai Church ig 

president of the board of trustees. P, 





A VERMONT DEDICATION 

The church at East Barre is one of the 
youngest of the sisterhood, organized in 18% 
in a rapidly growing village four miles from 
Barre. Under wise and patient leadership by 
Rev. A. A. Smith, who had endeavored to con- 
duct the movement so that all religious inter- 
ests might center in one body and find shelter 
under one roof, a house of worship was begun 
three years ago and the lecture-room was made 
ready for occupancy in the early winter of 
1897. The expense up to that time exceeded 
$3,000, and with a grant of $400 from the 
Church Building Society was all provided for. 
His successor, Rev. W. P. Jackson, has dur- 
ing the past summer succeeded in raising from 
sister churches in the State funds which war- 
ranted the completion of the audience room, 
and securing a pipe organ which had been 
laid aside by the church in Barre. 

Services of dedication were held Feb. 22. 
The pastor’s brother presided at the organ, 
and his father, Dr. Jackson of Barre, offered 
the prayer of dedication. The sermon was by 
Dr. Seaver of Montpelier. Rev. A. A. Smith 
read a historical statement, and was followed 
with a brief address by Rev. C. H. Merrill. 
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The neighboring ministers assisted in the 
and in the evening took’ part im the 
+“ feast of dedication,’’ which included music, 
recitations and short speeches by local talent. 
first and only house of worship ina vil- 
which is within the granite belt and has 
its full share of the wonderful growth of re- 
cent years is ample for all Protestant inter- 
ests for the present. The entire expense of 
building and farnishings up to date has been 
nearly $4,000. A spirit of comity has been 
shown towards the Congregationalists, who 
were first upon the ground, by all denomina- 
tions save one, and it remains yet to be seen 
whether that movement has any support out- 
side of a small local constituency. M. 





LENTEN OBSERVANCE HERE AND THERE 


At the Old South Church, Boston, Dr. Gor- 
don is giving a course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures on the general theme, God’s Armor for 
God’s Soldier. Beginning Feb. 19 the topics 
are arranged in the following order for suc- 
cessive evenings: The Girdle of Truth, The 
Breastplate of Righteousness; The Sandals of 
Peace, The Shield of Faith, The Helmet of 
Salvation, The Sword of the Spirit, The Soldier 
and His Hope. In Portsmouth, N. H., Rev. 
L. H. Thayer is giving on Tuesday evenings, 
beginning last week, pastoral talks on The 
Religious Life, The sub-topics are : Its Reality, 
Objects, Beginning and Development, Essence 
and Area, and Aids and Duties. On Wednes- 
days and Thursdays the pastor holds classes 
for boys and girls at the parsonage. The 
Sunday vespers of Feb. 19, March 5 and 
12 have the themes: Where Are You Going? 
What Are You Seeking? Whom Are You 
Trusting ° 

The tenth series of special services in Mon- 
son, Mass., include those of Sunday evenings, 
with the topics: Faith, Courage, Fidelity, Per- 
severance, Womanliness, and Manliness ; and 
also the Thursday evening meetings, with 
Spiritual Discourses Concerning Jesus the 
Christ. Christ’s New Idea, Fellowship with 
His Sufferings, Tastes and Tasks, The Moun- 
tain and the Plain, The Shepherd Psalm and 
The New Faith are the particular topics. 
Neighboring pastors assist the pastor, Rev. 
F, S, Hatch, in this program. At Central 
Church, Middleboro, Mass., Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge gives Lenten readings every Wednes- 
day afternoon ‘from living authors who pre- 
sent old truths in a new light.”” Park Church 
of Springfield, Mass., will have a special series 
of Lenten sermons on Sunday evenings by 
Rev. Messrs. S. H. Woodrow, H. C. Meserve, 
F. B. Makepeace, G. C. Baldwin and Dr. 
Moxom. 

The United Church, Newport, R. I, is hear- 
ing short Sunday evening sermons on The 
Gospel for a Sio-Hurt World. Topics: 1. 
What Is It? What Does It Aim to Do? 2. 
Why Was It Given? 3. How Does It Work? 
4. For Whom Is It Given? 5. What Does It 
Mean to Accept It? What Does It Mean to 
Reject It? A course of Wednesday evening 
sermons is also in progress, beginning Feb. 15, 
with the following preachers: Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall of Union Seminary, Rev. Wil- 
liam Knight of Fall River, Dr. Newman Smyth 
of New Haven, Dr. Alexander McKenzie of 
Cambridge, Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Worcester, Dr. 
E. C. Moore of Providence and Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of Brooklyn. The pastor, Dr. T. C. 
McClelland, will preach on the Friday evening 
before Easter. The First Church, St. Louis, 
Rev. C. H. Patton, pastor, is having Sunday 
evening sermons on these topics: Thou Art 
the Man, Confession and Pardon, Does It Pay ? 
Sir, We Would See Jesus, The Wedding Is 
Ready, The Passion Pictures (a sermon on the 
last days of Christ, illustrated), The Living 
Christ. Friday morning readings are given 
by the pastor from Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
with musical accompaniment. And on Satur. 
day evenings he conducts an inquirers’ class 
— study, the Apostles’ Creed being the 

8. : 
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OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK sponded to by representative men, closing with 
A study of Nebraska salaries (See p. 323]. Bev. W. E- Todd, who showed the ethical value of 


An event for a Florida charch. 


Suggestions for Lenten services. 
The Feb. 22 celebrations here and there. AN C180 CHURCH CELEBRATES 
The recent sixty-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 


asto , - 
A Missouri p a's novel anniversary ser tion of Unionville church was celebrated with com- 


mon. ve mes 
Points for dowm-town churches under “ Best pouty te toes ty replete Sas eas ar then 
Methods.”’ Rev. H. A. N. Richards, the faithful pastor, ably 
presided at all the meetings. At a Sunday morning 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN CLUBS, service the pastor delivered a historical address of 
CHURCHES AND ELSEWHERE marked ability, and an evening anniversary sermon 


The Newton (Mass.) Club considered: A Cen- was preached by Rev. W. H. Morton of icy sacha 
tury since Washington’s Time: How Far Have the pay . —— pester, and — — ae eae 
Ideas of Christian Citizenship Changed? An ad- wresiegplinantiggy we linanth yribite: ishing do asbe 
dress was given by Rev. Archibald McOullagh, addresces were delivered by: former pheters and 
D. D., of Worcester; and other phases of the sub. representative persons. Music was rendered bythe 
ject line wenesa by Rev. Drs. E. H. Byington and church choir, @ mandolin club and an orchestra. 
C. H. Daniels, members of the club There was Suppose were served on two cosasions, st one of 
pertin patri aha ‘inten bey there was a roll-call, 67 ee a 

ef remini t speeches were also made. 

A panes pene ni aay Swi ea ae by on birthday gift collected at the other supper netted 
pat hes wll aol ox Fonesonapg ing yy ain. @ good sum for the expenses of the church. The 
oa) gave the saline and was heard with great = Set HE Ree, wory age eg 
interest on the theme Contributions of Great Men Wane a GO aS CERI arene a Reeee 
to Progress. An excellent dinner was provided in 
the vestry by the members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary * BETTERING. BENEVOLENCES 
of the Y.M.C.A. The gathering was one of the How to enlarge the yearly totals of missionary 
Mae wanseuainc ec oneeae-ae oun meee gifts is hinted at from several quarters. The Por- 
Vt., had an all day oom “wag he adduate of the ter Church, Brockton, Mass., had a scheme last 

pathy was by Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., of year whereby it gave one morning collection each 
Providence. The banquet followed "and then mena 00: comne qpecind. Chgeet: “Sie: yeas wal 
toasts were responded to as follows: ‘Salutations, SS PES eS Ree oF prenge 
Response, Washington as an Educator sad as a ecard, by which individual gifts may occur regu- 
Christian : The Real and Ideal Washington. naty 00 Sua Capeetn Se Goeered) =~ ameter eareh, 

The Auburndale church of Newton, Mass., had a pr gg dn ng on meen js ras 

F 7 : r, as 

rerdor eassatyeds maiy apposed inating cor, seat ot, © number of missionary barrels—Tal 
, ‘ madge, O., has a calendar of benevolences includ- 

pag ns perpen ely se gl aay ing all seven societies. Canvassers solicit for three 
Likewise in Chester, Ct., a reception was held with saniaicas sadhoes ate sas tee iad cca 
pipencwhanhyyet ce oe jrcatelbeaper gue, mens Chureh, Pasadena, Cal., divides the amount of 
freshments were other features of the evening.— ae ae ple exanbnce a cies wo 
At the Pixet Church, Hyde Park, Mass., the “men’s sine. Kokomo, Ind., has formed a new home mis- 
nn al uuaamare + ano emma oes sionary society to increase interest, and gives all 
of Gen. H. B. Carrington’s address._—The Ripon eager wich trees bP 
; , on — ord, 

* ee amg) om Society coe ie by a feast in 1}, Church and the First Church of Chelsea, Mass., 
et Pikes hort program of music and toasts pave adopted the plan of distributing the benevo- 

The Sunday ae ming previous to the holiday in lences by fractional proportion among the denomit- 
Wendell Avenue Church, Brockton, Mass., was et beeen tins re mre her i 
given up to a special service, with extra vocal and maxes a definite pledge. In Ohelees bins or Si 
Rev. BL. Noble. ‘The Sons of Vetoraasatiended, ‘Betis! oferings are taken each month. Payments 
—In New Britain, Ot, the sanual sddrees from the church to the objects are to be made 
the ¥. M. 0. A. commemoration: was delivered by U*"**tty im cach case. 

Major General Howard at the First Church.— 

In the First Church, Norwich, N. Y., the ladies THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

served a “ New England tea,’’ to which a small ad- 

mission was asked.——Hammond Street Church, Antover 

Bangor, Me., had a special memorial service with At the evening chapel service, Feb. 20, President 
excellent addresses. Harris gave a brief talk on The Meaning and His- 

In Madison, Wis., the day was remembered inci- tory of Lent. The Senior Class prayer meeting on 
dentally to the celebration of the erection of a fine Tuesday considered the same subject.—-At a 
new Historical Building. An interesting two days’ meeting of the Society of Missionary Inquiry A. M. 
program of historical addresses was carried out. Rockwood presented a paper on the Moravian 
The topics were: Scandinavian Explorations, Puri- Church in America and Frederick Parker con- 
tan Influence in Wisconsin and The Frenchinthe sidered Moravian Missions in Greenland, Labrador 
Valley of the Fox. The occasion closed-with a and Alaska.—- Professor Churchill has conducted 
banquet at the Congregational church. a Senior review of the course in homiletics.——In 

The day was observed in several St. Louis acknowledgment of the letters and testimonials 
churches. The Sons of the Revolution met in a sent to Professor Park on his 90th birthday, each 
body at Pilgrim, and Dr. Burnham, chaplain of the member of the seminary is the recipient of a hand- 
order, preached. Rev. A. D. Brown of Los An- some circular letter from him, including a picture 
geles, Cal., was heard at the Redeemer Church and of the professor in his library.——Dr. G. F. Moore 
Supt. W. L. Sutherland at Webster Groves, while will lecture at the Harvard Summer School of The- 
Rev. C. L. Kloss spoke at Old Orchard. Dr. C.8. ology. 
Sargent occupied the pulpit of Tabernacle Church. Hartford 
—Brookfield, Mo., celebrated by holding a Citi- The constitution and by-laws of the Students’ 
zens’ Banquet, under the auspices of the Congrega- Association and of the seminary Y. M.C. A. have 
tional chureh. After discussing the appetizing been printed.—At the meetiag of the Conference 
menu, patriotic and instructive toasts were re- Society last week Mr. White of the Middle Class 
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read a paper on Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Helbeck of 
Bannisdale.— President Hartranft led a faculty 
and student conference last Friday evening on the 
subject: Revivals. This replaced the regular prayer 
meeting.—Professor and Mrs. Paton entertained 
the Senior Class last Friday evening. Dr. Paton of 
Wesleyan gave an interesting talk on The Origin 
of the Greek Religion.——The Person of Christ was 
the subject of discussion at Dr. Hartranft’s last 
seminar.—The annual catalogue of the seminary 
has gone to press and will be issued this week. 


Yale 

Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., gave two lectures last 
week on The Work of the A. M. A. and on his re- 
cent experiences in Porto Rico.—Prof. F. H. Gid- 
dings of Columbia lectured before the Philosophi- 
cal Club on The Psychological Interpretation of 
Society, and at the English Club Miss L. L. Iddings 
spoke on The Development of English Metrics. 
French Gothic Architecture was presented by Pro- 
fessor Hoppin.—The Leonard Bacon Club has 
elected W. D. Beach president and C. M. Warren 
secretary. A prize of $25 has been offered for the 
theological student making the best showing in the 
competition for places on the university debating 
team to meet Harvard. 


Oberlin 


Professor King is supplying the Pilgrim pulpit io 
Cleveland during Mr. Mills’s illness.——Professor 
and Mrs. Currier opened their beautiful home to 
the faculty and students recently, the occasion 
affording a pleasant opportunity to meet the new 
president and his family.——Exercises were sus- 
pended on Wednesday and President Barrows paid 
an eloquent tribute to the memory of Samuel 
Adams at the chapel in the morning. In the even- 
ing all departments joined in the annual faculty 
reception at Peters Hall. 


Chicago 

The seminary Year-Book for 1899 has just ap- 
peared. It shows a total of 189 students from 14 
States, five foreign countries and 45 colleges.—— 
New elective courses of lectures are offered for 
next year on Oid Testament Geography and An- 
tiquities of Israel, by Professor Curtiss; The Life 
and Work of Origen. and The L'fe and Times of 
Calvin, by Professor Scott; Introduction to Chris. 
tian Ethics, by Professor Mackenzie; and on The 
Labor Movement, by Professor Taylor.—Professor 
Paeth reports that the German Congregational 
Hymn-book, of which he wa; one of the editors, 
has just left the press. It is well received. One 
copgregation has already ordered 100 copies,—— 
Dr. McCaughan, successor of Dr. Withrow in the 
Third Presbyterian Church, has recently addressed 
the conference. 








CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Vr.—The White River Association, meeting at 
Hanover, after full and free discussion, put itself 
on record as opposed to the admission to Congress of 
men of flagrantly immoral character, and especially 
as desirous that Congressman-elect Roberts from 
Utah be not permitted to take h's seat, not because 
of his belief in Mormonism as a religion, but be- 
cause of his domestic life as an open polygamist 
against the laws of the State of Utah and of the 
national Government. 


CLUBS 


N. H.—The Pascataqua Club meeting in Dover 
was well attended. Rev. W. 8. Beard spoke on 
The Advantages of Secretarianism. Rev. 8. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., delivered an inter- 
esting address on The High Mission of Humor. 
Other brief addresses were also made. Rev. L. H. 
Thayer of Portsmouth was re-elected president and 
Rev. A. P. Bourne of Exeter secretary. 

VtT.—The Club of Western, Vt., held its annual 
meeting at Rutland, Feb. 22. The theme was The 
Humane Element in Modern Life. It was discussed 
under three heads: The Church, by Rev. C. H. 
Smith; Medical Practice, by Dr. C. 8. Caverly; The 
Law, by John D. Foster, Esq. After supper the 
club was addressed by W. H. Tolman, Ph. D., of 
New York on The Humane Spirit in Industrial 
Life. Lantern slides were used to show improved 
methods of social service in many of the large fac- 
tories in this and other countries. Pres. Ezra 
Brainerd of Middlebury College is the newly-elected 
president of the club. 

R. 1. —The Providence Club held its meeting Feb. 
20. The National Outlook was discussed from 
three points of view: literary by Rev. Norman 
Plass, religious by Rev. J.C. Alvord, political by 
Rey. T. C. McClelland. Rev. Wallace Nutting, 
D. D., was unanimously chosen president. 


Continued on page 317. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 


additional line ten cenis, pounene en words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BUXTON—In Webster, N. H., Feb. 13, Elizabeth Mc- 
Farland Buxton, aged 59 yrs., 10 mos., 11 dys. 

CARLETON—In Lowell, Feb. 16, Mary F. Carleton. 

HOPKINS-In Northamptop, Feb. 17, Charlotte F., 
widow of Erastus Hopkins and sister of the late Mrs. 
(Dr ) Henry B. Smith, aged 79 yrs. 

LOKER-In Westford, Feb. 21, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Apquens Bunce, Mary White, widow 
of Henry Loker of Acton, aged 82 yrs. 

KEDZIE-In Grand Baven. Mich., Feb. 4, Rev. Adam 
8. Kedzie, aged 85 yrs. 

KNOWLES—In Culbertson, Neb., Feb. 12, Rev. David 
Knowles, aged 88 yrs. He was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a number of Welsh churces in Iowa, and since 
1866 been in the service of the Home Missionary 
Society in Nebraska. 

RICHARDSON—In Lowell, Feb. 22, from membranous 
jhe Vera Ruth, daughter of Rev. John P. and 

Sarah E. Richardson, aged 4 yrs., 9 mos, 


MRS. MARY ELIZABETH HUBBARD 


Died in Portiand, Me., Jan. 25, aged elghty-two years. 
She was the only child of Benjamin an{ Elizabeth 
Shaw and was born in Northport, whence her parents 
soon removed to Winterport. At the age of enty- 
two years she was married to Nath+niel H. Hubbard, 
who was later an officer in the Civil War, a ing 
member of the bar and for years jud.e of prebate for 
the county of Waldo. He died in nm in 1892 at the 

e of eighty years. Mrs. Hub ard’s home was on an 
elevation overlooking the noble Peno' scot. It was 
adorned with trees, evergreens, shrubbery and flowers, 
many of which were planted by her own hands. Here 
she spent her life, save in later years to escape the rig- 
ors of winte* the family songht relief in a milder cli- 
mate. But into this beautifal home came many and 
bitter sorrows. Mrs. Hubbard was the mother of seven 
children One died in i: fancy. The others were at- 
tractive, ful of promise, the hope and joy of their par- 
ents But the eldest, a fine boy of eight years, was 
drowned within sight of his home A daughter in the 
fresh bloom of early womanhood fell into a decline. 
She lingered for some time and then sweetly gave up 
her life. Thenason on the borders of manh , a stu- 
dent at law, ambitious to excel, after an Bt 
slight illness suddenly died Another son, following 
his brcther in choice of a profession, was a student in 
the Harvard Law School when his health failed and he 
died of contumption One daughter, a brilliant girl, 
after the honors of Vassar, spent rome time in foreign 
travel In Paris she was overtaken by a fatal mal ay 
and died there in 1892. As these blows fell, often sud- 
denly and sivere with a terr bie reality, the mother 
was smitten to the eart, her heart al) but broken. But 
sustal ed by a strong Christian faith, ch rished from 
early years, she was in a measure able to rise again from 
all the darknes' and desolation to look away from her- 
self out upon God’s world about her into the faces of 
many friends full of sympathy, upon many mercies, es- 
pecially u a beloved daughter jeft to be the comfort 
of ber declining years. 8. 8. 


A LITTLE LIGHT 


in the right place is of great 
benefit. For the first time in 
history, under the teachings of 
modern chemistry and physio- 
logy, justice is done to the won- 
dertul food properties of wheat, 
by preserving them fall in the 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheut 
as manufactured by the Frank- 
(5) lin Mills. Itisthe cheapest tlour 
& ever known, as it will make 

more pounds of bread from the 
same weight of flour, and give more food valuo 
for the same money than any flour in the world. 

The genuine made only by the 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


If your grocer does not keep it,send us his namo 
and your order—we will see that you are su: 
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‘Evil Dispositions 
Are Early Shown,” 


Just so evil in the blood 
comes out in shape of scrof. 
ula, pimples, etc., in children 
and young people. Taken in 
time it can be eradicated by 
using Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
In older people the aftermath 
of irregular living shows it- 
self in bilious conditions, a 
heavy head, a foul mouth, 
a general bad feeling. 


It is the blood, the impure blood, 
friends, which is the real cause. Purify 
that with Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
happiness will reign in your family, 


Blood Poison — “I lived in a bed of fire 
for years owing to blood poisoning that fol- 
lowed small pox. It broke out all over my 
body, itching intensely. Tried doctors and 
hospitals in vain. I tried Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. It helped. I kept at it and was @- 
tirely cured. I could go on the housetops 
and shout about it.” Mrs. J. T. WrLiiaMs, 
Carbondale, Pa. 

Scrofula Sores—“My baby at two 
months had scrofula sores on cheek and arm. 
Local applications and physicians’ medicine 
did little or no good. AHood’s Sarsaparilla 
cured him permanently. He is now four, with 
smooth fair skin.” Mrs. 8. 8. Wroren, 
Farmington, Del. 


Hoods Sarsapa 


Never Disappoints 






Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
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TIMELY 3. Young Men in Politics. 


Congregationalist | 4. somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. Renewal at Good Citi- 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
ef all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion ts made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationakist. 





CHOOSING A MANTEL. 





you buy. 





There would be a great deal of disappointment and 
annoyance averted if buyers of wood mantels when 
making their selection would insist upon seeing their 
mantels in the wood, and not on paper. 
to judge of effects from a mere sketch, however highly 
it may be colored. 

We never ask customers in our mantel department 
to select in this unsatisfactory way. We show the 
mantels themselves—over 100 of them— fully erected 
in our warerooms. Choice is then easy and safe. 

Again, on the question of delivery: We ask only 
24 hours for the delivery of any of our popular patterns 
in any of the popular woods. Wesave you all v exatious 
delays, which often prove more costly than the mantel 


It is difficult 


Send for Mantel Catalogue. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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RT Lions BE 
pa.—The club of Pittsburg and vicinity held 
its “winter festival” at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Harlow. The topic, How Shall We Increase 
the Influence and Efficiency of Congregationalism 
in this Vicinity? was considered by Rev. Messrs. 
Jones, Merrill and Bausman. 
v.-The Cleveland Club followed its illustrious 
array of the season’s speakers with a magnificent 
welcome, Feb. 20, at Pilgrim Church to President 
parrows of Oberlin. Brief addresses were made 
for the club, the schools, the churches and the 
people, and excellent music, in part made ex- 
pressly for the occasion, by the Oberlin Glee Club. 
president Barrows, Who on suspension of the rules 
was unanimously elected a member, spoke in re- 
sponse on The Christian College, capturing his 
audience and fally meeting the high expectations. 
President Angell of Ann Arbor addresses the next 


meeting 





NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
For Boston news see page 302.) 

MEDF1eLD.—Last summer the meeting house was 
struck by lightning and badly damaged. Since 
then extensive repairs have been made, and the 
renovated audience-room was occupied last Sunday 
for the first time with appropriate services. In the 
morning the sermon was preached by Prof. J. V. W. 
Rich of Providence, and in the evening the Protes- 
tant churches of the town united in a union service 
at which there were several addresses. Rev. L. M. 
Pierce is pastor. 

ANDOVERK.—South has just donated to the Law- 
rence General Hospital about $40. At an enter- 
tainment on the evening of Feb. 21 Miss F, H. 
Clifford of Boston gave readings from Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and from Eugene Field. The re- 
ceipts of the entertainment amounted to $150. 
Rev. F. R. Shipman, the pastor, preached at Yale 
University last Sunday, his pulpit being supplied by 
Rev. ©, B. F. Pease of New York. 

LOWELL.—Pawtucket. Phe recent fire caused 
greater damage than was at first supposed and will 
delay the completion of the church until May. The 
insurance companies have settled with the church 
and contractor, paying $3,600. The women have 
begun gathering an organ fund. A contract for a 
large window representing The Resurrection Morn 
has been given out.——Kirk Street. An illustrated 
manua! with a historical sketch of the church has 
just been published. To promote acquaintance 
with strangers each of the 100 members of the 
Men’s League is assigned the oversight of a partic- 
ular pew.——Through the efforts of Rev. T. G. A. 
Cote of the French church money has been raised 
to commence mission work among the Portuguese, 
of whom there are about 1,000 in the city. Rev. J. 
F. Durao bas been placed in charge of this mission. 
It is the sixth Congregationa\ mission using a for- 
eign tongue now supported in the city, the others 
being French, Swedish, Norwegian, Greek and Ar- 
menian. The first three have regularly recognized 
chureb organizations with pastors.— Highland. A 
Tare occurrence was the recent double celebration 
of a golden and a silver wedding of Deacon and 
Mrs. D. K. Wallace and Deacon and Mrs. W. T. 
Dole, respectively. The former gentleman is the sen- 
ior and the latter the junior deacon of the church. 
The reception in the vestry was largely attended 
and the rooms were beautifully decorated. The 
occasion was under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Charitable Assoctation. An informal lunch was 
served. The young people sang carols during the 
evening To the elder couple was presented a 
gold-bandied silk umbrella and to the junior a like 
gift with silver handle. Deacon Buttrick and the 
pastor, Rey. C. L. Merriam, made the presentation 
Speeches, the latter in rhyme. 


FALi River.—Rey. William Knight, pastor of 
the Central Church, expects to sail Mareh 1 for 
Bermuda for a much needed rest.—Mr. I. B. 
Richardson, assistant of Rev. E. A. Buck in the 
mission work, has accepted an invitation to New 
York, where he is to engage in work similar to 
that which he has been doing in Fall River as the 


assistant of the pastor of the Dutch Reformed 
Chureh. 


HARWICH.—By a decided vote the chureh has ex- 
pressed its desire that Rev. @. ¥. Washburn with. 
aw bis resignation. Special meetings are about 

egin, with the assistance of State Evangelis 
Taft and Miss Walker, on gig : 


WEbsTER.—After a pastorate of 10 years, the 
longest in the history of the church, Rey. H. A. 
Blake presented his resignation Feb. 26, to take 
effect May 31. During these years admissions 
have been up to the best average of the church’s 
history and benevolences have gone much beyond. 
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They have been years of harmony, though the for- 
mation of a German church and the removal! of Pro- 
testant families have reduced and affected the 
chureh and its work. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. A tea has just been given 
to all the women’s missionary societies of the local 
Congregational churches, and the gathering was 
addressed by Mrs. L. A. Kellogg of Boston. Mr. 
Puddefoot spoke to large audiences Feb. 19.— 
Hope. The pastor, Rev. 8. H. Woodrow, has been 
chosen chairman of the C. E. committee of arrange- 
ments for the State convention in Springfield this 
fall——North. Interest in church work is increas- 
ing under the temporary leadership of Dr. F. L. 
Robbins. 

NoRTHAMPTON.— Edwards, after scanning care- 
fully the horizon in all directions, has at last ex- 
tended a unanimous call to Rev. Peter McMillan of 
Woodstoek, Vt. A Scotchman by birth, he was ed- 
ucated at Highland University, Kansas, and at the 
Union Theclogical Seminary, where he graduated 
in 1881. His first pastorate was at Barre, Vt., but 
for the last 10 years he has been at Woodstock. 


BANGOR.—Hammond Street. Leave of absence 
has been granted the pastor, Rev. H. L. Griffin, for 
six months. He purposes to go abroad in April to 
study at German universities. Mrs. Griffin and 
her sister, Miss Pickering, are to accompany him. 
Mr. Griffin has been pastor here 17 years and 
holds the love and appreciation of his people. 

PxHILiips.—The chureh here has uge of the Union 
building half of the time, but feels that a home of 
its own is needed, and there is a movement to build 
a modern structure. Two lots have been offered 
and there is a prospect of help if the plan is under- 
taken. 

The beginning of this month finds three new men 
starting work in Cumberland County: Rev. H. L. 
McCann at Gray, Rev. G. H. Woodward at South 
Freeport, and Rev. E. H. Newcomb at South Port- 
land. In connection with South Portland Mr. New- 
comb will supply at Strondwater, a neighboring 
village, where services have been held regularly for 
quite a number of years, but heretofore the preach- 
ers have been of other denominations. Each of these 
three ministers isa graduate of Bangor Seminary and 
each has had a single pastorate in the State before. 
—Sherman Mills has received some new hymn- 
books as the gift of Mrs. 8. R. Heywood of Worces- 
ter, Mass.— Wilten’s book social brought an addi- 
tion of about 30 volumes to the library.—— Ashland 
has had special prayer meetings at the parsonage 
and Sunday night evangelistic services with good 
results. . 

New Hampshire 

GoOFFSTOWN.—One of the series of meetings in- 
augurated in Hillsboro County for the creation of 
a better public sentiment in the interest of temper- 
ance and good citizenship was held Feb. 23. The 
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Enameline 
is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
4 why it is the Modern Stove 
| Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
} shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. No 
other has so large a sale. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
























Spoons, etc. 
Largest assortment of artistic 
designs, most heavily plated and 
carefully finished. Full trade mark. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.”’| 


Made only by Meriden Britannia Co , Meriden,Conn, 
Send for Catalogue No. 53 









This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 


churches in su ing sys- 
tematic methons of vide. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 
It was first published as an 
article in The Congregation- 


The 
alist and attracted je no- 


** Harris ” 
Method of | ike. tey kutsaiueast 
ing’’ in its present form have 
Giving 


been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 








New Suits 








and Skirts 





Tailor-Made Suits 


Tailor-Made Suits in the new spring colors, 
Mes Waeee GUNES. os cc sc0s coaparses acdc caseses 30.00 


Tailor-Made Suits, double breasted, loose 
front and half fitting, brown-and gray 
homespun .......... beneeenees eran eeeneeeens 33.00 


Suits in Brown Covert Cloth, lined through- 
out with silk, fly front coat trimmed with 
ey RR ETE Ea a 5 ee iy Be 33.00 


Suits in Homespun, tight fitting coat, skirt 
handsomely stitched, lined throughout 
WHEE GUE 2. co ccccccceccemccennecccccececcess 45.00 


Suits, Black Broadcloth, lined throughout 
with silk, tight fitting coat.... .......... 55.00 


Suits in Brown and Gray Venetian Cloth, 
lined with silk and handsomely trimmed 
with braid and velvet.................-.. 75.00 





Separate Skirts 


Black and Blue All-wool Cheviot Skirts, 
5.00 and 7.50 


Black Chevict Skirts trimmed with braid, 
6.00, 6.50, 8.50, 9.00 and 10.00 


Black Cheviot Skirts, trimmed with braid, 
Sis dikexsinadeanes tien 15.00 and 18.00 


Black Ladies’ Cloth Skirts, lined with per- 
ealine, trimmed with braid................ 12.00 


Black Cloth Skirts, silk lined, braid 
trimmed, also stitehed...... 20.00, 25.00, 
28.00, 33.00 ani 37.00 


Silk Skirts, ribbon trimmed, silk lined, 
33.00, 48.00, 55.00 and 62.00 


Black Silk Skirts, with Overskirt, ribbon 
trimmed and embroidered..............-++ 
45.00, 48.00 and 62.00 





R. H. STEARNS & CO., 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston. 
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year, which shows nearly 500 calls made and seven 
new members received on confession. 

NORTH HAMPTON is again sorely bereaved by 
the death of Deacon French, aged 90 years and 
one month. He was the son of Rev. Jonathan 
French, for many years pastor of the church. He 
was deacon many years and was esteemed and 
loved. 

The new library given to the town of Windham by 
George W. Armstrong of Brookline, Mass., and ded- 
icated Jan. 4, is artistically built of field stone, in 
colonial style, with a hip roof, and porch with pitch 
roof over the entrance. The inside finish is elegant 
and the arrangement tasteful and convenient with 
shelving for 10,000 books. The cost was $10,000. 
——Piermont, being without a pastor, has a sermon 
read Sundays by a deacon.——In Alton, at a recent 
enjoyable experience party given by the society, 
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| active properties of Peruvian Indorsed ¢ 
by the medical faculty as the way remedy for 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
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eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system 
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Rhode Island 
RIVERSIDE has had the most prosperous year in 
its history, nine new members by letter and 26 on A big yield of both 
confession having been added. During the two rofit and satisfaction 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


reception of members on confession and promise of 
loyalty only, assent to the articles of faith being no 
longer required. The woman’s work of the church 
has also been organized under one general associa- 
tion subdivided into many departments of service. 
The women have already nearly money enough to 




















furnish the pews, carpets and cushions for the new 
edifice which they have promised to provide. eed 
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NorwicH.—In 1885 Miss Howard of this city 
died intestate, leaving property valued at $600. 
she informally directed on & slip of paper that the 
amount was to go to the American Board and her 
table and bed linen to foreign missionaries. This 
informal will was not probated, owing to its illegal 
status. A search for kinsfolk brought out 1,200 
descendamts of her grandparents, all equally inter- 
ested in the estate. None of these coming forward 
to claim an inheritance of 50 cents each, the estate 
would naturally escheat to the State. A bill has 
been introduced to validate the irregular will that 
her original intentions may be carried out. 

HARTFORD,—Fourth is actively pushing for sub- 
seriptions that pastoral support may be fully pro- 
yided and more expended on the music. The women 
assume $250 of the amount needed.—— Asylum Hill 
received for church expenses last year over $6,000. 
The women sent off during the year six missionary 
poxes valued at nearly $600, and the gifts of the 
Mission Band amounted to $150. 

New HAven.— United. Last Sunday evening at 
the Men’s Club service Dr. J. C. Griggs delivered 
an illustrated lecture on The Purpose and Selection 
of Church Music, assisted by the quartet of Center 
Church and the chorus of United Church. On the 
evening of Feb. 21 Mrs. Olive Twichell Crawford 
lectured on A Social Settlement in Constantinople. 

SOUTHINGTON.—The standing committee have 
voted that the pastor administer communion at the 
house to those unable physically to attend public 
serviee. An unusual amount of sickness resulted 
in seven deaths in one week. Among members re- 
cently removed from this cause are Mrs. Oliver 
Lewis, 94 years old, and Lucius Sutliffe, aged 92. 


LymE.— New heaters, shortly to be installed, will 
add much comfort to the church. A new clock has 
recently been added to the furnishings. Both are 
provided by the C. E. Society. The pastor, Rev. 
E. F. Burr, will complete in October next 60 years’ 
service in this parish, being the oldest in term of 
service of any pastor in the State. 

PutNAM.—A recent contribution for the Day Kim- 
ball Hospital by the various churches of the county 
brought forth the following from Congregational 
churches: Thompson, $7 ; Pomfret, $22; Second of 
Putnam, $27; Eastford, $2. 


Jewett City has repaired and renovated its vestry 
and the auditorium will receive attention next.—— 
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MT. CARMEL.—Forty new members have been re- 
ceived since New Year’s. The pastor, Rev. R. N. 
Harris, narrowly escaped death in the recent rail- 
way accident in New Jersey, in which several of 
his people were killed. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Pilgrim has received twenty 
new members this month. Plans are being made 
to reconstruct and beautify the audience-room. 


THE SOUTH 
Plorida 


JACKSONVILLE.—Union has dedicated a new 
house of worship, the second which it has occupied 
during its existence of less than a quarter-century. 
Two former pastors were present with the many 
who have watched and labored with this church for 
years. The interior of the edifice was made sweet 
and attractive with Florida winter flowers and 
plants, and the exercises were interspersed with 
special selections of music from choir and orchestra. 
Rev. R. T. Hall, D. D., formerly pastor, preached 
the sermon; Rev. S. F. Gale, also once pastor here, 
offered the prayer; and the present pastor, Rev. 
A. M. MacDonald, gave an address. Dr. Cobb was 
present, representing the Church Building Society, 
which loaned the church $4,000. The total cost 
was about $10,000. The structure is a handsome 
one of pressed brick and white stone trimmings. 
The interior ts plain, but appropriate and conven- 
ient in its semi-cfreular form and its furnishings. A 
lecture-room adjoins the auditorium. In the base- 
ment is the kitehen The building is lighted by 
electricity and heated by gas. The windows were 
gifts from interested persons. The present pastor- 
ate, beginning in 1894, is the longest of any in the 
history of the church, 
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Its BUSINESS INCREASED IN 1898.—The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company shows in 
its fifty-third financial statement, reviewing its busi- 
ness for 1898, that it still continues in a command- 
ing position, and that its conservatively intelligent 
management is meeting with large measure of pub- 
lic approval. 
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Don’t boggle 


le—To hesitate, as from doubt or difficulty 3 
Boge id back, etc. (Standard Dictionary.) 











Ellington bas recently sent off a large barre! of 
books, magazines, ete, for distribution among sail- 
ore 
MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

West BLOOMFIELD has suffered a great loss by 
the death of Deacon Myron 8S Hall. For many 
years he has been the leader in church work and 
the center of church life. He had been deacon of 
the church for 44 years and had served also as trus- 
tee and treasurer of the society, church clerk, 
chorister, S. S. superintendent and teacher of a 
Bible class. He has been prominent tn the work of 
the denomination in the State and was a delegate 





ine. Don’t do your washing in a harder way 
that costs more, when Pearline has an easier 
ay that’s more economical. The longer you do 


without Pearline, the more loss to you. You 
can’t have any good reason for not using it. If you 
think you have, let some woman talk to you who knows 


all about Pearline. 586 
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to the National Council at St. Louis. He died Feb. 


16 of heart failure, resulting from an attack of grip, 
at the age of 78 years, leaving a wife and five chil- 
dren. He was a man of sterling intezrity, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord. 

New Jersey 


HAW oRTH—Since October Rev. J. M. Whit n has 
served as acting pastor in this suburb of New York 
city. For a year or two Rev. T. F. Clark had been 





The TEACHER’S DUTY 


Write for new catalogue giving new prices. 





in charge. The church was burned last spring, 
causing « heavy loss, but the people have rallied 
and expect to have a new building ready before 
summer. 
Pennsylvania 

READING.—First, which was organized last July, 
was recognized by council Feb. 23. The pastor is 
Rev. H.V.Mohn. There are 42 members and 150 
in the Sunday school. An excellent brick church 
edifice is partly completed. | 
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Four Series Now Completed. 
39 SERVICES. 
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Georgia 


ATLANTA.—Centrail has issued a bimonthly pub- 
lication, the Central Congregationalist, and it is 
replete with good things. The church has many 
evidences of growth. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CoLuMBUs,—Not merely this city, but the whole 
State, regrets the departure of Rev. Alexander 
Milne to Duluth. The dismissing council spoke 
none too highly of the “ singular harmony and fruit- 
fulness” of this 10 years’ pastorate, entered dire :t 
from the seminary, maintained at a high and rising 
level, and leaving the church in a new house and 
freed from debt. 


TOLEDO.— Washington Street. The oldest mem- 
ber, Mrs. 8. H. Whitaey, has just died, aged 85. 
She was born in Massachusetts and has been a 
church member for over 70 years. 


CLEVELAND.—Archwood Avenue has dismissed 
Rev. J. W. Hargrave, who was twice its pastor, 
and to whom it owes largely its present attractive 
house of worship. 


Wellington has welcomed Rey. H. D. Sheldon 
from Buffalo, N. Y.—Brecksville has secured Rev. 
C. T. Baylis of Chicago.— Austinburg calls Rev. 
A. E. Woodruff, formerly a faithful Ohio pastor, and 
now returning to the pastorate from successful 
evangelistic work.—Rev. 8.C. Dickinson, tempo- 
rarily loaned to the Presbyterians, has already 
taken up work at Mount Vernon.—wWith April 1, 
Rev. C. H. Small goes from Hudson on a unanimous 
call to First Church, Springfield.—Rev. T. P. 
Thomas, by a like summons from the Second 
Church of Toledo goes to Central Church, Madison. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 301.) 


Mrs. I. V. Woodbury has just closed a four weeks’ 
campaign in Chicago and vicinity. She has pre- 
sented A. M. A. work about 50 times in churches, 
missionary societies, etc., under the auspices of the 
Illinois Women’s Union. 


Michigan 


DETROIT.—First. When Dr. W. H. Davis of Eliot 
Church, Newton, Mass., the former pastor, ex- 
changed with Dr. Boynton last week, he was greeted 
by a crowded house morning and evening. A largely 
attended and enthusiastic reception was tendered 
Dr. and Mrs. Davis on a Thursday evening. Mrs. 
Davis remains for some time after her husband 
has returned. The Ladies’ Association has adopted 
the idea of removing bonnets at the chu: ch service. 
— Woodward Avenue. The Men’s Club has com- 
pleted its second year successfully as a recognized 
force in the church.——M¢. Hope is trying hard tore- 
move the cause of the pastor’s resignation and to 
have him withdraw it. 


A forward movement was started at the recent 
triennial 8. 8. convention to bring Michigan to self- 
support in its Sunday school matters. It is felt to 
be a humiliation to continue to ask New England 
year by year to furnish the salary of the superin- 
tendent and 8. 8. helps to mission schools. A com- 
mittee is now at work, and is encouraged to believe 
that when the fiscal year closes, March 1, Michigan 
will have raised enough money to pay for its own 
work. The present 8.8. membership is 38,210, a 
loss over last year of 1,660. 


Wisconsin 


MADI80N.—Prof. Graham Taylor recently spent 
two days here. He had a conference with Presi- 
dent Adams and other professors of the University 
of Wisconsin on college and seminary work. Sun- 
day morning he preached for Dr. Updike. In the 
afternoon he addressed a large gathering of univer- 
sity students and in the evening had a special con- 
ference with a group of students on religious work. 
Professor McKenzie spent the same days in Min- 
neapolis at a State Y. M. C. A. convention of the 
students of Minnesota. Besides two addresses be- 
fore the convention and a Bible conference, he had 
a conference with about 30 students on their per- 
sonal relation to Christian work. 

Rev. W. E. Davidson, former paster at Delavan, 
has regained his old-time strength, and has recently 
supplied several churches and preached for Rey. 
8. P. Wilder in his old pulpit.——In Fort Atkinson 
the attendance on church services has been greatly 
increased the past year, and a net gain of 14 in 
church membership is reported. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 
Sr. Lours.—The Mayflower Brotherhood held its 
regular monthly meeting at First Church, Feb. 19. 


Dr. R, M. Sargent read an interesting paper on The 
Early History of Congregationalism in St. Louis. 





This brotherhood is doing good work in the instruc- 
tion of our membership in Congregational affairs. 
The same day Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago oc- 
cupied the hour at the Ministers’ Union in speaking 
of the work at the Chicago Commons, answering 
questions and giving suggestions as to the conduct 
of such institutions. In the evening he spoke at 
Pilgrim @hurch, by invitation of the St. Louis Tues- 
day Literary Club, on The Svcial Obligations of 
Culture. The lecture was unusually interest ng 
and was listened to by a large company of intelli 
gent men and women from the city and suburbs. 
This literary club has just made a contribution of 
about 125 volumes to the library of I[b-ria Acad- 
emy. The Chautauqua Circle of Pilgrim Church 
has similarly helped the same institution. Dr. D. 
M. Pisk of Compton Hill recently read a paper be- 
fore the Baptist Ministers’ Union on The Rise of 
Modern D. mocracy. 

WEBSTER GROVES.—Rev. C. L. Kloss has just 
completed the first year of this pastorate and on 
the anniversary Sunday preached a unique sermon, 
in which the work of the members was reviewed 
instead of the pastor’s. An imaginary “‘ Mr. John- 
son” was.seated before the pulpit, and the pastor 
questioned him regarding the number of pastoral 
calls he hai made and the number of times he had 
attended the prayer meeting during the year. The 
imaginary response to the latter question was so 
weak that the pastor was constrained to put it 
again in order to hear it. The sermon made a great 
impression on the members and will bring forth 
fruit. 

Tlinnesota 

MARSHALL.—This village chureh, the strongest 
of our denomination in a large area of western Min- 
nesota, is growing, notwithstanding the severe loss 
sustained by the withdrawal of members to form a 
Presbyterian church. Rev. G. M. Morrison, the 
fifth year of whose pastorate is nearly completed, 
has been in poor health of late. He has been treated 
to a surprise, as well as a proof of the good will of 
his people, by the proffer of a vacation of two months 
or as much more es he may need, his salary boing 
continued and a generous purse provided to meet 
his expenses. He expects to spend March and 
April in Southern California. 

ALEXANDRIA.—The circuit work is in charge of 
Mr. F. P. Ferguson and is increasing in interest. 
At several points organization and church-building 
are necessary. The work is cordially supported by 
the home church. The ordination there of Mr. Fer 
guson, Feb. 14, was largely attended. 

HALSTAD.—Rev. George Michael is at work upon 
this field, which comprises three towns, in none of 
which is there any other English-speaking service. 
He bas enlisted the young people by teaching them 
music. 

CENTER CHAIN.—Rev. J. P. Dickerman of Fair- 
mont has revived interest at this point, where a 
church once existed. A building has been erected 
and there is prospect of a new organization. 

Morley Church, Duluth, has organized a Men’s 
Club.—Selma, an out-station of Springfield, Las 
completed a meeting house. 

Kansas 


PARSONS, after thorough discussion and with no 
pressure from the C. H. M. S., has unanimously 
voted to become self-supporting at the expiration 
of the present H. M. commissio:. This is an im- 
portant and difficult field. 


Continued on page 322. 
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A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion 


This is almost an axiom, although ugu. 
ally we are apt to think that cosmetj 
face powders, letions, fancy soaps, ete, 
are the secret for securing a clear com. 
plexion. 

But all these are simply superficial gg. 
sistants. It is impossible to havea 
complexion unless the digestive organs 
perform their work Lage ss unless the 
stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of 
a blood a good complexion is impos. 
sible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble, 
and they have found out that perfect di. 
gestion means a perfect complexion and 
one that does not require cosmetics and 
powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny 
themselves many articles of food solely in 
order to keep their complexion clear, 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used no such dieting is necessary. Take 
these tablets and eat ail the good, whole. 
some food you want and you need have 
no fear of indigestion nor the sallow, dull 
complexion which nine women out of ten 
have, solely because they are suffering 
from some form of indigestion. 

Bearin mind that beauty proceeds from 
Meg health, good health results from per- 
ect digestion and we have advanced the 
best: argument to induce every man or 
— to give this splendid remedy a 
rial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
in drugstores and cost but 50 cents per 
pentane, They are = by the F. A. 

tuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the 
stomach or bowels they will remove it 
and the resultant effect are good diges. 
tion, good health and a clear, bright com. 

lexion. Ask your druggist for the tab- 
ets and a free book on stomach diseases. 


DENTS 
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(A Swell Affair.) 


STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 


ANTISEPTIC, ARRESTS DECAY. ~ ~ ~ 
~ ~ ~ HEALTHFUL TO TEETH AND GUMS. 
All Druggists [Sc.or by mail upon receipt of price. 


| [C-S.DENT & Ce _ DETROIT. MICH] 
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found 216,000 family sewing-machines 

of all kinds that had been in use from 15 to 

48 years ; more than one-half of them were 

Singers, and 2,000 of these Singers had 

done good service during 40 years and more. 
A SINGER WILL OUTWEAR ANY 


Sold on eens. 














The Test of Time. % 


A recent canvass of the United States 


OTHER KIND. 


You can try one Free. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 
SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, March 12-18. Fellowship in Chris- 
tian Service. Neh. 4: 6, 16-23. 

Paul needed it. A man of visions and in- 
tima'e communion with God, he nevertheless 
yearned to grasp the hands of Silas and Tim- 
othy, to look into the eyes of Aquila and 
Luke. In the evening of his days, as he 
thought over his eventful years, perhaps he 
recalled as gladly the affecting interview with 
the elders of Ephesus and the good cheer 
which he found in the house of Philip, the 
evangelist, in Cesarea as he did those 
months in Arabia, when he is supposed to 
have lived the life of a solitary mystic. 
Jesus himself, on at least two occasions, 
wanted to have Peter and James and John 
with him as he was passing through most 
momentous scenes. As a rule, the better a 
man is, the more efficient in Christian labor, 
the more will he require the touch of the el- 
bow with the brethren in the ranks, the sense 
of their interest in him, which warms the 
frozen blood and nerves again the arm for the 
conflic’. 





Fellowship does for a nian just the thing 
which he needs. If his portion of the wall 
seems to get on slowly, if it is all he can do to 
lift one stone upon another, let him stand off 
fora moment and look down the long line of 
workers and see how their united activities 
are slowly, but surely, accomplishing the 
common task. Or if he thinks he is getting 
ahead of his eolaborers, that his church is 
more prosperous, his Endeavor Society more 
active, lis Christian service more widely 
beneficial, let him take a broad view of the 
various splendid agencies for good at work 
throughout the land and he will be humbled 
in spirit and gratitude, for what he may have 
already accomplished will be mingled witha 
quiet determination to do more and better 
work. Again, if he is failing to get his stones 
in line or to build solidly, if he will but ex- 
amine the labor of others, and learn from 
them how they are doing it, he will go back to 
rectify his mistake and build in such a way 
that his work will. endure the judgment of the 
Master Builder. 





God uses workmen of different types. Dr. 
Vance, in his book The College of the Apos- 
tles, has worked out suggestively the thought 
that when Jesus sent out his disciples two 
by two he divided them into pairs, not only 
that they might be company each for the 
other, but that one might supplement the 
other’s jacks. Simon, the radica], was yoked 
with Andrew, the conservative, Philip, the 
dullard, with Bartholomew, the sage, the 
doubting Thomas with the dogmatic Matthew. 
There is force in this analysis of the qualities 
of the apostolic circle, even if we do not find 
sufficient evidenee in the New Testament for 
all that is affirmed by Dr. Vance concerning 
each individual. It helps us to come in con- 
tact with Christian workers whose personal 
characteristics differ widely from ours and 
who are engaged in different work. If the 
pastor of a fashionable metropolitan church 
would take supper once a month with a man 
running a rescue mission in the slums, good 
would accrue to both. . 





Thus fellowship becomes a test of our Chris- 
tian love. It is easy enough to have delight- 
ful relations with congenial spirits, but we 
are often placed in situations where to carry 
on the work of our church or our Endeavor 
Society we must co-operate with those to 
whom we are not particularly drawn. A mis- 
sionary to China when asked what his worst 
trial in missionary work was responded, “ My 
fellow-missionaries.” But it is a part of our 
Christian discipline that we have to learn to 
labor with those who may try us and whom, 
doubtless, we try. The thought that they are 





followers of the same Master, and the stead- 
fast effort to love them as Christ would have 
us, will, in time, lead to fellowship far more 
beautiful and effective than any rooted simply 
in natural affiliations. 

ENDEAVORERS AND PUBLIC QUESTIONS 

As the position of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor on the subject of imperialism bas been mis- 
represented, it is fitting to remark that no attempt 
has been made to commit the society to one side or 
the other, or to introduce the subject of imperial- 
ism as an issue. Neither upon this or any like 
topic has the society ever taken a partisan posi- 
tion. This would be entirely contrary to its pur- 
pose and foreign to its spirit. When the new du- 
ties of our country were discussed at the recent 
Boston meeting the relation of the subject to Chris- 
tian citizenship and to Christian missions alone 
wasconsidered. President Clark pleaded simply for 
just and generous treatment of all races who are 
within our sphere of influence, and that we should 
remember in all our dealings that “righteousness 
alone exalteth a nation.” 

The principles of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment have not been violated, and it stands, as al- 
ways, for personal devotion to Christ, for Christian 
citizenship and for the world-wide extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, and not for any form or phase of 
partisan politics. 

THE PLEDGE AT WORK 


South Church Endeavorers in Concord, N. H., 
have designated a hymn to be sung regularly at the 
consecration service. 

A recent announcement concerning the Bible 
reading conducted by the Christian Endeavor 
World showed the number enrolled to be over 
6,000. 

An enterprising lookout committee devised a 
“ladder of progress’’ for the prayer meeting. By 
its rounds the ber of bers participating 
during three months was shown. In this instance 
an encouraging gain was evident. How would it 
be in your own society? 

The Endeavorers of the Central Church of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mas;3., conduct half-hour services at 
the Nervine Asylum. At the Home for Incurables, 
Dorchester, Mass,, two entertainments have been 
given by the C. E.’s of the Central Church. Many 
societies in Boston. and vicinity supply “ sings” and 
“ good times ” for the sailors at the Seamen’s Bethel. 















a Sample 
Did! 


We will always be indebted to you 
for just one sample bottle of Mellin’s 
Food, as it alone saved the life of our 
oldest child when he was 5 weeks old. 
Our youngest has never had a sick 
day, as we gave him Mellin’s Food 
the first time we gave him the bottle, 
when he was about one week old. I 
will gladly give any mother, who will 
send mea self-addressed and stamped 
envelope, my experience with, and the 
result of the use of Mellin’s Food. 
.Mrs. John H. Robinson, Venus, Ark. 


Mellin’s Food 


is adapted to the youngest infant 
because it is entirely soluble, it 
contains the proper elements of 
nutrition, it contains a sufficient 
amount of nourishment; but the 
principal reason is, that Mellin’s 
Food with fresh milk makes a food 
that is almost identical with 
mother’s milk. The value of 
Mellin’s Food is shown by the 
testimonials of mothers who 
have used it. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Soups- 


are right; twenty 
varieties; anyone 
makes a “good start 
for a good dinner” — 
ask your grocer 





“From Tree to Table,” a 
booklet descriptive of our 
other products, mailed free 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hills 





Sanatorium, “=~ 
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sgz7 CANCER 





Tumors, and all Forms of Malignant and 
Benign Growths 


Without the use of the Knife 


Without the u 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure where we have 
had a reasonable opportunity for treatment 
Please state your case as clearly as possible and our book with 


complete information will be mailed free Address 


Drs, W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN. 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CiIry.—A coored Congregational 
chureh of 31 members is reported from this city. 
—-Plymouth is preparing and repairing for Terri- 
torial Association. 


The cut of nearly $1,000 in the home missionary 
apprepriation will work much hardship and compel 
serious curtailment. 


PACIPIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The local church extension 
society held an enthusiastic anniversary, Feb. 18, 
in the new edifice-of Park Church. During the 
year aid had been extended to San Rafael and to 
the entertaining church. Prof. J. H. Goodell’s 
able address led to a movement to raise $5,000 
during the ensuing year. Growing out of the occa- 
sion is the offer of $1,000 by a prominent layman, 
conditioned on raising the balance needed to en- 
able Park to secure the loan of the C. C. B. 8. 


The Young Ladies’ Branch of the W. B. P. at a 
recent meeting appropriated $900 for foreign mis- 


sions. 
Washington 


TEKOA celebrated its 10th anniversary, Feb. 3, 
with a historical address by the present pastor, 
tev. G. E. Atkinson, letters of greeting from former 
pastors and a reminiscent address by Rev. T. W. 
Walters, the patriarch of Congregationalism in that 
section, through whose efforts largely the church 
was organized and housed and to whom it has 
always been indebted for care and counsel. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


BEDDOES, Arthur E., Maplewood Ch., 
First and Second Chs., Seward. Accep' 

DARLING, May (Presb. ) McIutesh, Minn., to Cum 
iogs and Buxton, N. D. Declines. 

DAY, Chas. O., recently of Center Ch., Brattieboro, Vt., 
to be corresponding secretary of the Cong’] Education 
Society. Acce »ts. 

Dr MOTT, Geo. ©., Ticonderoga, N. Y., accepts call to 
West Winfield, to! egin Apr. 1. 

DIXON, Wm. K., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Melvin, 
lil., to begin May 1. 

FRAME, Ezra E., South Ch., Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
Bunker Hiil, Mil. Accepts, to begin Apr. 1. 

HAIGH, Jeffrey G., recently of Grass Lake, Mich., to 

Flint. Accepts. 

HARDY, Owen E., Lyndeboro, N. H., to West Peabody, 
Mass. Accepts, and has begun work. 

HARTLEY, John, Villa Ridge, Ull., to Aiva, Okl. <Ac- 


‘ pe 

HYDE, Frank B., Westminster, Vt., to Castleton. Ac- 
cepts 

LINDHOLM, 8. G., Chicago Sem., to Portland, N. D. 
Accepts, and has begun werk. 


Jhicago, Ill., to 
ts. 


LLOYD, Geo., Henry, Ul., to La Salle, where he has 


been supplying. 

MCDONALD, J. J. (Christian), Belvidere, Vt , to Rip- 
ton. Has begun work. 

McMILLAN, Peter, Wuodstock, Vt., to Edwards Ch., 
Northampton, Mass. , 

MADGE, W. W., to Bethlehem Ch., San Francisco. Ac- 


sents. 

MILLER, F. G., to Morrison, Okl. Accepts. 

OGILVIE, Andrew U., Windsor, Vt., to First Ch., 
Eikhart, Ind. Accepts. 

OLINGER, Wm. G., recently of Williamsburg, Ky., to 
East Ch., Tacoma, Wn. 

RUBINSON, Wm. D., Auburn Sem., to E. Bloomfield, 
N. ¥. Accepts, to begin at close of seminary year. 

SHELDON, ©. F., Tecumseh, Okl., to Enid. Accepts 

THOMAS, Thes. P., Second Ch , Toledo, 0., to Madi 

son. Accepts. 

TRUSLOW, Arthur, recently of Winthrop, Mass., to 
a as acting pastor. Ac epts, to begin at once. 

TURRELL, C. W., to Medford, Oki. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations 

CAMPBELL, Thos., o. Gross Park. Chicago, Ill , Feb. 7. 
sermon, Kev. K, A. Torrey; other parts, Drs. J. C. 
Armstrong, W. E. Brogks, Rev. Messrs. L. F. Berry, 
David Beaton, EK. B. Wylie ana L. A. Pownsend. 


Resignations 
REAR, Henry A., Webster, Mass., to take eTeet May 


tu 
N 


CONARD, Win. J., Farris and Cass Lake, Minn., to take 
charge of a local newspaper at Park Ra ids, 

De BAREITT, Alfred, Marshfield Hills, Mass., to work 
in Cuba, 

LANGE, John G., Leigh, Neb, to take effect May 1. 

LUMPKIN, Wilson, Carney and Tryon, Okl. 

TORRENS, David J., Buréau, [1]. 

VIETS, Francis H , East and North Woodstock, Ct., 
after a pastorate of nearly 12 years. 

W aI TCO MB, Wm. A., Ada, Minu.,to take effect May 1. 


Oismissions 
BARTON, Wm. E., Shawmut Ch., Boston, Mass., Feb. 


Churches Organized 

READING, Pa., First, rec. 23 Feb., 42 members. 

Miscellaneous 

ARMS, Win. F., of Essex, Ct., received congratulations 
at the parsonage on his recent 68th birthday. 

HALE, Edson D., of Niles, Cal., has jast been presented 
with a fine artistic copy of Pilgrim’s Progress. An 
evening class of young people is reading it with him 
at his study. 

HOW 4, Geo. M., was recently tendered a reception on 
the 15th puatveretey of the beginning of his pastorate 
at Lewiston, Me. Floral decorations and music were 
delightful features. 

MILLS, Chas. L., with the consent of bis chureh at Clay 
Center, Kan., has adde«' Milford to his charge, making 
the joint field self-supporting. 

MINER, Henry A., of Madison, Wis., already State con- 
vention registrar, has been chosen chaplain of the 


assembly. 

SANDS, “ Father,” one of lowa’s pioneer preachers and 
still, at nearly 84 years of age, pastor at Belmond, is 
seriously ill. 

SHEAFF _ i bas cones from ~ gamers in his 

a! n, , & fine coonskin coat. 

TRIPLETT, Harry M., after his at Glidden, 
Io., and two or three weeks spent at his old home, was 
warmly welcomed on returning to bis church at Ains- 
worth, Neb. 
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Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA 


Conf. Tot. 
MINNESOTA 


Lemon Grove, 4 4 Little Falls, 4 7 
Los Angeles, First, — 16 New Pay nesviile, — 4 
Oakland, First, 15 21 Walker, 4 4 
Oak Chapel, 1 MISSOURI 
San Diegd, First, © 19 Kansas City, Pilgrim, 4 5 
San Franelsco, Rich- St. Louis, First, 2 6 
mond, 2 3  £Olive Branch, 3 3 
San Mateo, ie NEBRASKA 
Santa Anna, 4 6 Aurora, 1 38 
CONNKOTICUT Butte, me 
Farmington, 1 4 Strang, 17 17 
Hartford, Center, — 6 NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS < ‘ome Plym- 5% 
Beechwood 26 26 , outh, 
Chicago, Sedgwick Ithaca, 6 12 
awe AV xe o emote 
arret e., _ i 
Denver, , 10 10 Toledo, First, — 21 
Melvin, 1 4 West Andover, 17: 17 
Ridge, 15 15 Se eae 
spring Valley, 100 100 PERBBYLVANIA 
INDIANA Mt. Carmel, — 
‘ Philadelphia, Pil- 
Angola, Ss F grim, in 
Elwood, 28 28 Reading, — 42 
IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eldon, 4 .4 Meckling, 4 4 
Exira, 31 33 Pioneer, 13 13 
Webster, . 
KANSAS WISCONSIN 
: Easton — 1 
Emporia, c 5 66 Geneses 5 il 
ere, sips. 12 et New Chester, 9 8 
McDonald, HE OTHER CHURCHES 
Netawaka 8 10 z 
; side, si Atlanta, Ga., First, — 8 
atc * Ceredo, W. Va. 2 5 
MICHIGAN Gilbertville, Mass., — 5 
Butternut, 10 10 Melviile, N. D., — 20 
Clarksville, — 16 New Haven, Vt., jako se 
Grand Rapids, First, — 11 Southern Pines,N.C.,6 11 
Smith Memorial 7 South Seabrook,N.H.,3 3 


oO 


North Ada, 
Port Huron, First, 
Shaftsburg, 
Vanderbilt, 


22 Washington, D.C., 
ue Mt. Pleasant, -- 
10 Churches with less 
8 than three, 27 43 
Conf., 475; Tot., 936. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 1,183; Tot., 3,072. 


a! | 
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Hoop's SARSAPARILLA never disappoints. It 
may be taken for impure and impoverished blood 
with perfect confidence that it will cure. 





THE click of the little tooth against some hard 
substance is the first indication of teething time 
with Mellin’s Food babies. Teething is an easy 
process with well-nourished and properly fed chil- 
dren. 








#—the man who is responsible for 

the cuisine of perhaps the greatest 

gathering of epicures in America— 
the Knickerbocker Club ot New 
York—says of 


Keystone 


Silver White 


Gelatine 


“I have used it for several ewe 
and must say that it is the finest 
have everseen. I likethe 
way it melts up quickly and makee 
@ transparent, brilliant jelly.’”* 
Almost every other noted 
chef in the country has giv- 
@m practically the same en- 
dorsement. 


Feciosetby fie Bont Sted 
e m 
Siu» box mailed for 15 centa. 


MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 
= 
i The eee gelatine 
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A FAMOUS 


Japanese Chemist. 





The medical papers of the country have Deen 
giving much space of late to a remarkable diseoy. 
ery by Mr. Jokichi Takamine, a Japanese sejen. 
tist. It seems, to borrow the expression of the 
New York Medical Times, that “the profession 
has long desired” a digestive principle that will 
act on starchy foods (i. e. a diastase). Pepsin 
and pancreatin are most efficient with meats anq 
albumen, but fail on starch. Medicine had no 
treatment for starchy indigestion until a far-away 
chemist discovered Taka-Diastase. 


The Therapeutic Gazette for October contains an 
article by Dr. Hugh S. Cumming: of Norfolk, Va., 
which ends thus: “In every case in which I haye 
used Taka Diastase, the result has been markedly 
good. [ have been able to note a gradual gain 
in flesh and a rapid change in the general men. 
tal condition of the patient. I have welcomed the 
addition of Taka-Diastase to our I'st of modern 
remedies, for certainly no treuble is more common 
than intestinal digestion, nor has any disease 
come under my observation which has teen so 
troublesome to treat or so difficult to overcome.” 

Now the commonest form of indigestion, indeed 
a phase of practically every case, is trouble in as- 
similating starchy foods. These foods form a 
great part of our diet—bread, vegetabies, fruits, 
cereals. Such is the enormous field of usefulness 
open to this new digestive. It is offered to the 
general public in the form of Kaskola Tablets, 
Of course the pure diastase would not be a good 
general remedy. In the Kaskola Tablets they 
are combined with the good old standard medic- 
inal elements which tone up the s'omach, and, 
with Taka-Diastase, form a treatment that will 
cure the vast majority of cases of dyspepsia. 
So unfailing has been its success that the manu- 
facturers, the P. L. Abbey Co, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
offer to send any one free a fifty-cent box on con- 
dition that if benefit is derived from its use, the 
price be mailed to the company within two weeks. 
If no benefit is found, no charge will be made. 


Bright’s Disease—Diabetes. 


No more appalling news comes to a man 
than that he has Bright’s Disease or Diabetes. 
These diseases come like a thief in the night, 
undetected until the danger is vital. A man 
applies for life insurance with the idea that 
he is in the perfection of health, and is ap- 
palled at being refused—‘kidneys slightly 
out of order,’’ or “too much sugar in urine,” 
the doctor says. But the worst feature of all 
is the utter helplessness of present-day physi- 
cians to arrest Bright’s Disease or Diabetes 
once under way. 

The symptoms are legion and often mislead- 
ing. There is but one way on earth to be sure 
that you have, or have not, kidney trouble or 
Diabetes, and that way is to havea scientific 
analysis of the urine. The terrible dissolu- 
tion of the kidneys once started, or the Dia- 
betes under way, the struggle for life begins. 
Unless stopped, speedy death is inevitable. 
That they have been stopped in hundreds of 
desperate cases we can prove beyond possi- 
bility of doubt. We do not ask you to take 
our word for it. We would much prefer to 
send you the names of a score or a hundred 
cultured and educated people who will gladly 
tell you how, after being pronounced doomed 
by their physicians, they have been radically 
and permanently cured by The Tompkins- 
Corbin Bright’s Disease Cure, or by their 
Diabetes Remedy. 

As said before, our one desire is that you 
should investigate our record. We wish to 
send free, to every interested person, our 
book of cures. They are all genuine letters. 

To any one desiring to know their condi- 
tion with regard to these diseases, and who 
will send us four ounces of their urine by 
express, prepaid, we will give a scientific and 
accurate analysis free. We have a record of 
cures extending over a period of years. All 
we ask is a fair investigation of our claims. 

Dr. Tompkins gives his personal attention 
to every case, and Mr. J. W. Corbin to man- 
agement. THE TomPxkins-CoRBIN CO., 1300 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Nebraska’s Past Year 


The year -1898 brought a number of young 
ministers to this State who are making note- 
wortby records along differentlines. At Hast- 
ings Rev. J. W. Nelson is making a specialty 
of the evening service, giving a series of talks 
on domestic problems with such topics as The 
Ideal Wife, How to Be a Good Husband, ete. 
These pack the auditorium. They were pre- 
ceded by a series on popular themes such as 
Christian Science, Patriotism and the Ballot 
Box, Birds, Bonnets and Fashion. His salary 
has been increased and the church is more 
hopeful than for ten years. Rev. R. S. Osgood 
of Harvard bas rare success with young people 
and on New Year’s Sunday gave the right h ind 
of welcome to a pumber of young men uniting. 
Rev, G. H. Rice at Newcastle and Daily Branch 
has congregations that demand larger audito- 
riums. Rev. W. H. Hopkins of Aurora has 
made a specialty of an interdenominational 
midweek Bible Class, numbering from fifty to 
over 1”). 

Midweek Bible classes are mutiplying, the 
last being organized at Cowles. The pastor 
says it is the chief result of the Week of Prayer. 
Some use Hezard’s Life of Jesus the Christ; 
one began Genesis and takes one or more chap- 
ters at a lesson; some are constituent parts of 
the church Bible School, others are interde- 
nominational; several are led by pastors. 

Apropos of an article in the January Out- 
look on Ministers’ Salaries, we note that in 
Nebraska 183 churches paid 126 salaries that 
averaged $821 each; 25 of these were $1,000 
and over, averaging $1,392 each; 101 salaries 
averaged $680.32 each. The larger salaries 
brought into the churches one member on con- 
fession for every $84.05 of salary, the smaller 
salaries one for every $69.68; the larger sala- 
ries brought to the “‘ seven societies” $1 for 
every $5.58 of salary and to “others” $1 for 
every $7.75; the smaller salaries brought tothe 
seven $1 for every $10.73 and to others $1 for 
every $70.07. 

‘There is comparatively little altruism in 
Nebraska churches. A correlative fact is that 
some of the larger, older and stronger churches 
have shown little aggressiveness the past year 
and have made little or no gains along the 
line of conversions or material advancement. 
Rey. H. C. Herring of Omaha, who came into 
the State less than a year ago, has evidently 
sensed the situation. In a recent address be- 
fore the Lincoln Club he showed emphatically 
that a church must be useful beyond its own 
parish or cease to grow and cease to be of use 
to itself. ‘Short on altruism ” and “‘ short on 
aggressiveness ”? can be written over against 
the 18° record of several Nebraska churches. 

PLYMOUTH. 








POND'’s EXTRACT for pain without an equal for 
forty years. Carries this prestige with every bottle. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CAR SERVICE TO MonT- 
REAL._Commencing Wednesday, March 1, the 
Fitchburg Railroad, in connection with Rutland, 
Centra! Vermont and Grand Trunk Railroads, will 
run sleeping cars through to Montreal without 
change via Lake Champlain route. Leave Boston, 
Union Station, Causeway Street, week days at 
7 P.M., and on Sundays at 7.30 P.M., arriving in 
Montreal daily at 7.40 A. M. 


PrRoriTABLE HintTs.—In another column of this 
paper we print some valuable advice to those of our 
readers who are meditating the purchase of a wood 
mant~l. There is no better place in this city to 
make such a purchase than at the warerooms of 
the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street, and 
they have given some excellent suggestions te pos- 
sible purchasers today. It will only take a moment 
to find this announcement, and it will repay reading. 


Bib students will be especially interested in 
reading the advertisement of 8. 8. Scranton & Co. 
on the last page of this issue. This firm are offer- 
ing at a very low figure six valuable and useful 
books for Bible study and reference. They are 
well made and aré certainly worth the price of- 
fered. Their guarantee is ample, for they permit 
the return of the books if not satisfactory in every 
Fespect, and will refund the money paid less freight 
or express charge. They can be had for cash or on 
the installment plan as desired. 
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INVIGORATE YOURSELF IN SPRING. 


You Should Strengthen, Invigorate and Revitalize 
Your Nerves and Blood by Taking Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura, the Best Spring Medicine. 


Your blood and nerves are your very life. When your blood in impure and thin, 
your nerves weak and your nerve force and power exhausted, you will suffer from 
all sorts of symptoms and ills. Dizziness, headache, dyspepsia, torpid liver, kidney 
trouble, insomnia, nervousness, melancholy, lassitude, weak and tired feelings, 
neuralgic pains and aches, rheumatism, and many other 
diseases are directly dependent upon weak nerves and 
poor blood. ‘ . 

Purify and enrich the blood and reinvigorate your # ¢g743 <> 
nerves and restore your nerve energies and power by “Gok SSS 
taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the great =~ ><S iy ~ 
blood and nerve remedy, discovered by === 
that most famous and successful spe- -=— 
cialist, Dr. Greene, and all your ills, = 
your weaknesses and bad feelings, 
age aching head and tired body will 

e relieved as if by magic. The 
reason is that pure, rich blood, strong 
nerves and renewed nerve power 
mean good health, and there is noth- 
ing in the world which will so quickly 
purify and enrich your blood and 
strengthen, invigorate and vitalize 
bt nerves as Dr. Greene’s Nervura 

lood and nerve remedy. 

Especially do you need this grand 
remedy now, for everybody ought to 
take a spring medicine, and this is 
the true, [age and ideal spring remedy. 

Mrs. Josie Bartlett, 213+ So. Grant Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio, says: 

“IT take pleasure in testifying to the great benefit I have rece ved from 
the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. I have always ZS 
been of a nervous temperament, and as my business is a very trying one, I suffered 
from nervousness. I could not sleep at night, had a distressing pain in my head 
most all of the time, lost my appetite, and would have spells of melancholy for — 
atatime. I could not attend church nor any place of amusement and enjoy myself. / 
I tried half a dozen kinds of remedies or more, and would get relief for a day or two | 
but the old symptoms would all return again. My druggist advised me to try 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and after taking the second bottle I began to noticeta 
change. I was so encouraged that I resolved to keep on with the Nervura, and after taking six bottles 
I am glad to say that I feel like a new person. I extend my heartfelt thanks for what Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura has done for me, and never tire in telling my friends what it has done for me.” 


You can have perfect confidénce in Dr. Greene’s Nervura and be sure that it will 
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In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, G. 


[ A RKIN SUA PS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully sxplained in 
: beautiful free boo! . Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 
r The Larkin Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Soap Co. 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th, 
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benefit you from the fact that it is not a patent medicine, but the prescription and 
physician in curing disease, and his _— remedy is, therefore, exactly adapted to 
cure. Thousands avail themselves of the privilege of free consultation and advice 
Moller A 
who « 1053 revolutionized the whole sys- 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,” has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
tothe old and crude methods. By the ee 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- > IODIDE OF IRON 
: fo 
with the atmosphere at any time during CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
the manufacture. Moller’s SCROFULA, Etc. 
E. FOUGERA &CO.,N.Y. Agts. for U. S. 
e «+~N.Y.A ru. 
po sete ps 
is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
eructation. . CROUP 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The yet 
internal medicine. Pr . EDWARD & 
Queen Victoria St., London, land. Wholesale 


discovery of Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most successful 
which Dr. Greene offers to all, whether they call or write about their case. 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
superior to the steam process as that was 
purities, and does not come into contact t AN4EMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
4 J None genuine unless signed ““BLANCARD” 
} si 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no HOOPING COUGH 
celebrated and effectual ish Cure without 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 











“TO SAVE TIME IS TO 
LENGTHEN LIFE.” DO 
A VALUE LIFE? THEN 











Greatest Offer Ever Made 


OF A COMPLETE RELIGIOUS REFERENCE LIBRARY, LIMITED TO 1,000 SETS. 


GREAT 
BIBLE-STUDY For 
BOOKS 








1§24 pages 786 
oe X0% X3 inches OuMxX7KX1 


We have sold 40,000 copics of the “‘ Commentary” a 
tting six boeks for less than the 
ey some of the greatest Biblical scholars in the world. 


1350 pages 
118% inches 


inches 


oh XO% AE inches 


and our list price for the one volume, cloth, has been $7.50. You are 
rice of one. Notice the great amount of matter contained in these six beeks, written and compiled 


first payment, 
and $1.00 per 
month for six 
months. 


ALL NEW AND PERFECT 
BOOKS AT ONE-QUARTER 
OF FORMER PRICE. 


Don’t hesitate. The offer is limited, 
Send for the books. Handle them, 
feel their weight, note their size and 
contents, see the paper, printing, and 
binding, and you will agree with us 
this is the greatest offer ever made of 
a complete religious reference library. 
lt is limited to 1,000 sets. 


We have received hundreds of voluntary 
testimonials from thankful and satisfied pur 


chasers. This is what some of them say : 
. Royal Oak, Md., Dec. 10th, 1898, 
8. S. SCRANTON & Co., 


Gentlemen,— 
To say I am pleased with the books 
would not express fully my satisfaction. I am 





struck with the ch as pared with the 
quality. N. U. BENSON. 
Tenafly, N. J., Dec. 29th, 1898. 
8.8. SCRANTON & Co., 
Gentlemen,— 


We are mucb surprised and well pleased 
at the excellence of the books just received 
from you. The promises of your advertisement 
are more than filled. ROBERT BLACK. 


Wichita, Kansas, Dec. 13th, 1898. 
8. 8S. SCRANTON & Co, 
Gentlemenh,— 
The books arrived in best of condition 
and are just as they have been represented. | 
trust that others will not let such a glorious 


1014 pages 
OX Kote incne* opportunity pass by. ALBERT AspPy. 


eer — 


J., F. & B. COMMENTARY, * 

EDERSHEIM’S LIFE OF CHRIST (2 vet wre. . 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, = ° ° 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, - 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE, ° - . - 


TOTAL, ns a . ma 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 
By Alexander Cruden, M.A. Complete in two parts. 


Contains 756 large octavo pages, handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. 
Christians of all denominations know that Scripture is the t interpreter of 
Scripture, and, next to the sacred writings, no volume better deserves a pee in 
the library of ‘the Christian than Cruden’s Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 


JAMIESON, FAUSSET 
AND BROWN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


By a a Jamieson, D as St. Paul's, Glas: 

Rev. A. B. Fausset, A. M., St. Cuthbert’s, ork, and 

David ang D.D., r of Y, Aberdeen. 

A Complete Commentary—critical, explanatory, and practical—on 
and New Testaments. 1,380 pages, bound in cloth. 


It is enriched with the resuits of learning, the researches of travelers who have 
visited every region on which the light of revelation originally shone, and the 
expository labors of scholars and critics. Far in advance of the older works 
now in use, this explanatory and practical commentary has been prepared by 
three eminent wpleery distinguished al alike for their ocholarebty and their piety. 

While this is the most practical, suggestive, scientific and popular commentary 
yet published in this country. ‘its ap oe t form and convenient size, together 

with the immense amount of matter it contains forming an encyclopedia of 
Biblical knowledge renders it also at once the cheapest and most economical. 

v. H. Clay Trumbull, D. D., Editor 6. 8. Times: ‘‘A compre- 
hensive C cmumantary of the entire Bible, in a single volume, * moderate cost, 
has been long desired by American Sabbata schoo! teachers. 1 think that the 
work you.now offer is admirably owe to meet that want. 
amination I have given it and from the testimony of those who know it moe 
thoroughly and are better — to Juage its merits, it seems somanets pithy 
scholariy ns unctious. e y men of right hearts, clear and 
minds well stored—men who, jhoving the Bible, and loving its at a 
truths, have studied it vor de and prayerfully, and with the best and most varied 
helps—it comes to the aid of the partly-furnished Bible student, giving to him 
constecty the results of the most extensive research In earlier and later days, 

xplaining Scripture by Scripture, and pointing suggestively to the deeper 
socanings of the sacred text. do not know of its equal, within its scope and 


MOW TO GET THE SIX BOOKS ALL SENT AT ONCE. 





$7.50 ) 
6.00 | Now only $6 cash or 


ry > $7 on the monthly pay- 


1.560 | ment plan. 
$24.00 


tare vw | I believe it will have, as it meri.s, a very wide circulation, and wil! do 
great good 

Rev . Satin H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: “ This immense book 
deserves. a place on the table of every. Bible student. It is the cream of the 
commentaries carefully collected by three eminent scholars.” 


EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND 
TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH (2 vols.) 


The Authorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, M. A., 

Oxon., D. D., Lecturer Oxford University. 

Two volumes, Eger price, $6.00. Royal 8vo, 1,524 pages, handsomely 

bound in silk clot 
A famous book for clergyman, student or general reader. Its long continued 
success and the many favorable notices are sufficient evidence of the po ularity 
this new edition will achieve. Gives a full account bd hI —- ife and 
development—intellectual and religious—in estine, to € asa frame and 
backgrvnud for the picture of Christ. The fresh study of the text of the Gospels 
makes the book a historical commentary on the Four Gespels. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL 


By the Rev. W. J. Con ‘eum: M.A , of Cambridge; and J. S. How- 
son, D. D., of Live 
Contaias 1,014 large amare pages many fine Spespation. maps, charts, etc., is 
rinted on the same qual | 4 paper, and the same in size as Smith's 
Dictiovary of the Bible: and bound in waiters tate Teta oat an abridgement, 
but an exact reprint of the greatly improved “ People’s 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by William Smith, LL. D., Classical Examiner of University 

of London. 

Contains 1 pens e octavo pages printed on excellent r, finely illustrated, 
and handsom ely ati strongly Daal ter incloth. An n indispensable ple aid to ministers, 

jeeohors, © famil! superintendents and Bible oo genera) ly. 

This is. oubtedly, the work of its kind in the English language, and is 

considered the highest authority for the elucidation of the scenes and facts of 

cripta 


CHOICE OF TWO PLANS. 


i. eae $6.00, and we will forward the six books at once securely boxed, and guarantee safe delivery, you paying freight or 


ress charges. 


sene $1.00 an mise, in your letter, to pay 


! You must order quiekly to be sure of 
ait We have been before 
Le tren meh gore uestioned. You run no , as we 
cates est and most aan you, and we will for 
voluntary testimony is ‘Do not see how ... can fu so much for 
perfect in paper, ding and ee: © e take any or all 
money, d uz the 


Hor nai 
if the books are exh we caunot fill your order 


As te our responsibility, we refer to The © 
Established 1 


er te any commercial agency. 


getting these s 
blic as manors < of 
pu pu 


20 litte 
Aye yay charges. The mnicioas 0! 


pro ae -00 a month for six months, making $7.00 as complete payment, and 
we will forward the six books at once, securely boxed, you paying freight or express charges. 


six books for less than the price of one. Our offer is a pain bona side 
dard werks for ov-r thi ty years, and our reputation for good 

, and safe delivery of the books. Send the money the way 
Sa of these great books to Bible students, and. the a retinacd 
#0 tee the — nee oy! made up in excellent manner, ae 


nat aniet examination 
fer is limited % "y 000 000 sete, and money will be returned 


ea, 


S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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